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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


HE litigation had seemed interminable and had in fact been 
T complicated ; but by the decision on the appeal the judgment 
of the divorce court was confirmed as to the assignment of the 

child. The father, who, though bespattered from head to foot, had 
made good his case, was, in pursuance of this triumph, appointed to 
keep her: it was not so much that the mother’s character had been 


more absolutely damaged as that the brilliancy of a lady’s complexion 
(and this lady’s, in court, was immensely remarked) might be more 
regarded as showing the spots. Attached, however, to the second 
pronouncement was a condition that detracted, for Beale Farange, 
from its sweetness—an order that he should refund to his late wife 


the twenty-six hundred pounds put down by her, as it was called, 
some three years before, in the interest of the child’s maintenance 
and precisely on a proved understanding that he would take no 
proceedings: a sum of which he had had the administration and of 
which he could render not the least account. The obligation thus 
attributed to her adversary was no small balm to Ida’s resentment ; 
it drew a part of the sting from her defeat and compelled Mr. Farange 
perceptibly to lower his crest. He was unable to produce the money 
or to raise it in any way; so that after a squabble scarcely less public 
and scarcely more decent than the original shock of battle his only 
issue from his predicament was a compromise proposed by his legal 
advisers and finaily accepted by hers. 

His debt was by this arrangement remitted to him and the little 
girl disposed of in a manner worthy of the judgment-seat of Solomon. 
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She was cut in twain and the portions tossed impartially to the 
disputants. They would take her in rotation, for six months at a 
time: she would spend half the year with each. This was odd justice 
in the eyes of those who still blinked in the fierce light projected from 
the tribunal—a light in which neither parent figured in the least as 
a happy example to youth and innocence. What was to have been 
expected on the evidence was the nomination, 7” loco parentis, of some 
proper third person, some respectable or at least some presentable 
friend. Apparently, however, the circle of the Faranges had been 
scanned in vain for any such ornament; so that the only solution 
finally meeting all the difficulties was, save that of sending Maisie 
to a Home, the division of the tutelary office in the manner I have 
mentioned. There were more reasons for her parents to agree to 
it than there had ever been for them to agree to anything ; and they 
now prepared, with her help, to enjoy the distinction that waits upon 
vulgarity sufficiently attested. Their rupture had resounded, and after 
being perfectly insignificant together they would be decidedly striking 
apart. Had they not produced an impression that warranted people 
in looking for appeals in the newspapers for the rescue of the little 
one—reverberation, amid a vociferous public, of the idea that some 
movement should be started or some benevolent person should come 
forward? <A good lady came indeed a step or two: she was distantly 
related to Mrs. Farange, to whom she proposed that, having children 
and nurseries wound up and going, she should be allowed to take home 
the bone of contention and, by working it into her system, relieve at 
least one of the parents. This would make every time, for Maisie, after 
her inevitable six months with Beale, much more of a change. 

“More of a change?” Ida cried. “ Won’t it be enough of a change 
for her to come from that low brute to the person in the world who 
detests him most ?” 

“No, because you detest him so much that you'll always talk to her 
about him. You'll keep him before her by perpetually abusing him.” 

Mrs. Farange stared. “Pray, then, am I to do nothing to counteract 
his villainous abuse of me?” 

The good lady, for a moment, made no reply: her silence was 
a grim judgment of the whole point of view. “ Poor little monkey!” 
she at last exclaimed ; and the words were an epitaph for the tomb of 
Maisie’s childhood. She was abandoned to her fate. What was clear 
to any spectator was that the only link binding her to either parent was 
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this lamentable fact of her being a ready vessel for bitterness, a deep 
little porcelain cup in which biting acids could be mixed. They had 
wanted her not for any good they could do her, but for the harm thcy 
could, with her unconscious aid, do each other. She should serve thcir 
anger and seal their revenge, for husband and wife had been alike 
crippled by the heavy hand of justice, which, in the last resort, met on 
neither side their indignant claim to get, as they called it, everything. 
If each was only to get half, this seemed to concede that neither was so 
base as the other pretended, or, to put it differently, offered them as 
both bad indeed, since they were only as good as each other. The 
mother had wished to prevent the father from, as she said, “so much 
as looking” at the child ; the father’s plea was that the mother’s lightest 
touch was “simply contamination.” These were the opposed principles 
in which Maisie was to be educated—she was to fit them together as 
she might. Nothing could have been more touching at first than her 
failure to suspect the ordeal that awaited her little unspotted soul. 
There were persons horrified to think what those who had charge of 
it would combine to try to make of it: no one could conceive in 
advance that they would be able to make nothing ill. 

This was a society in which, for the most part, people were occupied 
only with chatter, but the disunited couple had at last grounds for 
expecting a period of high activity. They girded their loins ; they felt 
as if the quarrel had only begun. They felt indeed more married than 
ever, inasmuch as what marriage had mainly suggested to them was the 
high opportunity to quarrel. There had been “ sides” before, and there 
were sides as much as ever ; for the sider too the prospect opened out, 
taking the pleasant form of a superabundance of matter for desultory 
conversation. The many friends of the Faranges drew together to 
differ about them; contradiction grew young again over teacups and 
cigars. Everybody was always assuring everybody of something very 
shocking, and nobody would have been jolly if nobody had been 
outrageous. The pair appeared to have a social attraction which failed 
merely as regards each other: it was indeed a great deal to be able to 
say for Ida that no one but Beale desired her blood, and for Beale that 
if he should ever have his eyes scratched out it would be only by his 
wife. It was generally felt, to begin with, that they were awfully good- 
looking—they had really not been analysed to a deeper residuum. 
They made up together, for instance, some twelve feet of stature, and 
nothing was more discussed than the apportionment of this quantity. 
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The sole flaw in Ida’s beauty was a length and reach of arm conducive 
perhaps to her having so often beaten her ex-husband at billiards, a 
game in which she showed a superiority largely accountable, as she 
maintained, for the resentment finding expression in his physical 
violence. Billiards were her great accomplishment and the distinction 
her name always first produced the mention of. Notwithstanding some 
very long lines, everything about her that might have been large and 
that in many women profited by the license was, with a single exception, 
admired and cited for its smallness. The exception was her eyes, 
which might have been of mere regulation size, but which overstepped 
the modesty of nature; her mouth, on the other hand, was barely 
perceptible, and odds were freely taken as to the measurement of her 
waist. She was a person who, when she was out—and she was always 
out—produced everywhere a sense of having been seen often, the sense 
indeed of a kind of abuse of visibility, so that it would have been, in the 
usual places, rather vulgar to wonder at her. Strangers only did that ; 
but they, to the amusement of the familiar, did it very much: it was an 
inevitable way of betraying an alien habit. Like her husband, she 
carried clothes, carried them as a train carries passengers: people had 
been known to compare their taste and dispute about the accommo- 
dation they gave these articles, though inclining on the whole to the 
commendation of Ida as less overcrowded, especially with jewellery and 
flowers. Beale Farange had natural decorations, a kind of costume in 
his vast fair beard, burnished like a gold breastplate, and in the eternal 
glitter of the teeth that his long moustache had been trained not to hide 
‘and that gave him, in every possible situation, the look of the joy of life. 
He had been destined in his youth for diplomacy and momentarily 
attached, without a salary, to a legation which enabled him often to say 
“In my time, in the East”: but contemporary history had somehow 
had no use for him, had hurried past him and left him in perpetual 
Piccadilly. Every one knew what he had—only twenty-five hundred. 
Poor Ida, who had run through everything, had now nothing but her 
carriage and her paralysed uncle. This old brute, as he was called, was 
supposed to have a lot put away. The child was provided for, thanks 
to a crafty godmother, a defunct aunt of Beale’s, who had left her some- 
thing in such a manner that the parents could appropriate only the 
income. 
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I. 


The child was provided for, but the new arrangement was inevitably 
confounding to a young intelligence, intensely aware that something had 
happened which must matter a good deal and looking anxiously out for 
the effects of so great a cause. It was to be the fate of this patient 
little girl to see much more than, at first, she understood, but also, even 
at first, to understand much more than any little girl, however patient, 
had perhaps ever understood before. Only a drummer-boy in a bailad 
or a story could have been so in the thick of the fight. She was taken 
into the confidence of passions on which she fixed just the stare she 
might have had for images bounding across the wall in the slide of a 
magic-lantern. Her little world was phantasmagoric—strange shadows 
dancing on a sheet. It was as if the whole performance had been given 
for her—a mite of a half-scared infant in a great dim theatre. She was 
in short introduced to life with a liberality in which the selfishness of 
others found its account, and there was nothing to avert the sacrifice but 
the modesty of her youth. 

Her first term was with her father, who spared her only in not 
Ictting her have the wild letters addressed to her by her mother; he 
confined himself to holding them up at her and shaking them, while 
he showed his teeth, and then amusing her by the way he chucked them, 
across the room, bang into the fire. Even at that moment, however, 
she had a scared anticipation of fatigue, a guilty sense of not rising to 
the occasion, feeling the charm of the violence with which the stiff 
unopened envelopes, whose big monograms—lIda bristled with mono- 
grams—she would have liked to see, were made to whizz, like dangerous 
missiles, through the air. The greatest effect of the great cause was 
her own greater importance, chiefly revealed to her in the larger 
freedom with which she was handled, pulled hither and thither and 
kissed, and the proportionately greater niceness she was obliged to 
show. Her features had somehow become prominent; they were so 
perpetually nipped by the gentlemen who came to see her father and 
the smoke of whose cigarettes went into her face. Some of these 
gentlemen made her strike matches and light their cigarettes ; others, 
holding her on knees violently jolted, pinched the calves of her legs 
until she shrieked—her shriek was much admired—and reproached 
them with being toothpicks. The word stuck in her mind and con- 
tributed to her feeling from this time that she was deficient in 
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something that would meet the general desire. She found out what 
it was: it was a congenital tendency to the production of a substance 
to which Moddle, her nurse, gave a short, ugly name, a name painfully 
associated with the part of the joint, at dinner, that she didn’t like. 
She had left behind her the time when she had no desires to mect, 
none, at least, save Moddle’s, who, in Kensington Gardens, was always 
on the bench when she came back to see if she had been playing too 
far. Moddle’s desire was merely that she shouldn’t do that, and she 
met it so easily that the only spots in that long brightness were the 
moments of her wondering what would become of her if, on her rushing 
back, there should be no Moddle on the bench. They still went to 
the Gardens, but there was a difference even there; she was impelled 
perpetually to look at the legs of other children and ask her nurse 
if they were toothpicks. Moddle was terribly truthful; she always 
said: “O, my dear, you'll not find such another pair as your own.” 
It seemed to have to do with something else that Moddle often said: 
“You feel the strain—that’s where it is; and you'll feel it still worse, 
you know.” 

Thus, from the first, Maisie not only felt it, but knew that she 
felt it. A part of it was the consequence of her father’s telling her 
that he felt it too, and telling Moddle, in her presence, that she must 
make a point of driving that home. She was familiar, at the age of six, 
with the fact that everything had been changed on her account, every- 
thing ordered to enable him to give himself up to her. She was to 
remember always the words in which Moddle impressed upon her that 
he did so give himself: “Your papa wishes you never to forget, you 
know, that he has been dreadfully put about.” If the skin on Moddle’s 
face had to Maisie the air of being unduly, almost painfully, stretched, 
it never presented that appearance so much as when she uttered, as 
she often had occasion to utter, such words. The child wondered 
if they didn’t make it hurt more than usual; but it was only after 
some time that she was able to attach to the picture of her father’s 
sufferings, and more particularly to her nurse’s manner about them, 
the meaning for which these things had waited. By the time she 
had grown sharper, as the gentlemen who had criticised her calves 
used to say, she found in her mind a collection of images and echoes 
to which meanings were attachable—images and echoes kept for her 
in the childish dusk, the dim closet, the high drawers, like games she 
wasn’t yet big enough to play. The great strain meanwhile was that 
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of carrying, by the right end, the things her father said about her 
mother—things mostly indeed that Moddle, on a glimpse of them, 
as if they had been complicated toys or difficult books, took out of 
her hands and put away in the closet. It was a wonderful assortment 
of objects of this kind that she discovered there later, all tumbled up 
too with the things, shuffled into the same receptacle, that her mother 
had said about her father. 

She had the knowledge that, on a certain occasion which every day 
brought nearer, her mother would be at the door to take her away, 
and this would have darkened all the days if the ingenious Moddle 
had not written on a paper, in very big, easy words, ever so many 
pleasures that she would enjoy at the other house. These promises 
ranged from “a mother’s fond love” to “a nice poached egg to your 
tea,” and took by the way the prospect of sitting up ever so late to 
see the lady in question dressed, in silks and velvets and diamonds 
and pearls, to go out: so that it was a real support to Maisie, at the 
supreme hour, to feel that, by Moddle’s direction, the paper was 
thrust away in her pocket and there clenched in her fist. The 
supreme hour was to furnish her with a vivid reminiscence, that of a 
strange outbreak in the drawing-room on the part of Moddle, who, in 
reply to something her father had just said, cried aloud: “ You ought 
to be perfectly ashamed of yourself--you ought to blush, sir, for the 
way you go on!” The carriage, with her mother in it, was at the 
door ; a gentleman who was there, who was always there, laughed out 
very loud ; her father, who had her in his arms, said to Moddle: “ My 
dear woman, I'Jl settle you presently !”—after which he repeated, 
showing his teeth more than ever at Maisie while he hugged her, the 
words for which her nurse had taken him up. Maisie was not at the 
moment so fully conscious of them as of the wonder of Moddle’s sudden 
disrespect and crimson face ; but she was able to produce them in the 
course of five minutes when, in the carriage, her mother, all kisses, 
ribbons, eyes, arms, strange sounds and sweet smells, said to her: 
“And did your beastly papa, my precious angel, send any message to 
your own loving mamma?” ‘Then it was that she found the words 
spoken by her beastly papa to be, after all, in her little bewildered ears, 
from which, at her mother’s appeal, they passed, in her clear, shrill 
voice, straight to her little innocent lips. “He said I was to tell you, 
from him,” she faithfully reported, “that you’re a nasty, horrid pig!” 
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li. 

In thit lively sense of the immediate which is the very air of a 
child’s mind, the past, on each occasion, became, for her, as indistinct 
as the future: she surrendered herself to the actual with a good 
faith that might have been touching to cither parent. Crudely as 
they had calculated, they were at first justified by the event: she was 
the little feathered shuttlecock that they fiercely kept flying between 
them. The evil they had the gift of thinking, or pretending to think, of 
each other, they poured into her little gravely-gazing soul as into a 
boundless receptacle; and each of them had, doubtless, the best 
conscience in the world as to the duty of teaching her the stern truth 
that should be her safeguard against the other. She was at the age for 
which all stories are true and all conceptions are stories. The actual 
was the absolute ; the present alone was vivid. The objurgation, for 
instance, launched in the carriage by her mother after she had, at her 
father’s bidding, punctually performed, was a missive that dropped into 
her memory with the dry rattle of a letter falling into a pillar-box. 
Like the letter, it was, as part of the contents of a well-stuffed post-bag, 
delivered in due course at the right address. In the presence of these 
overflowings, after they had continued for a couple of years, the 
associates of either party sometimes felt that something should be done 
for what they called “the real good, don’t you know?” of the child. 
The only thing done, however, in general, took place when it was 
sighingly remarked that she fortunately wasn’t all the year round where 
she happened to be at the awkward moment, and that, furthermore, 
either from extreme cunning or from extreme stupidity, she appeared 
not to take things in. 

The theory of her stupidity, eventually embraced by her parents, 
corresponded with a great date in her small, still life: the complcte 
vision, private but final, of the strange office she filled. It was literally 
a moral revolution, and it was accomplished in the depths of her nature. 
The stiff dolls on the dusky shelves began to move their arms and legs: 
old forms and phrases began to have a sense that frightened her. She 
had a new feeling, the feeling of danger ; on which a new remedy rose 
to meet it, the idea of an inner self, or, in other words, of concealment. 
She puzzled out with imperfect signs, but with a prodigious spirit, that 
she had been a centre of hatred and a messenger of insult, and that 
everything was bad because she had been employed to make it so. 
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Her parted lips locked themselves with the determination to be 
employed no longer. She would forget everything, she would repeat 
nothing, and when, as a tribute to the successful application of her 
system, she began to be called a little idiot, she tasted a pleasure 
altogether new. When, therefore, as she grew older, her parents, in 
turn, in her presence, announced that she had grown shockingly dull, it 
was not from any real contraction of her little stream of life. She 
spoiled their fun, but she practically added to her own. She saw more 
and more; she saw too much. It was Miss Overmore, her first 
governess, who, on a momentous occasion, had sown the seeds of 
secrecy ; sown them not by anything she said, but by a mere roll of 
those fine eyes which Maisie already admired. Moddle had become at 
this time, after alternations of residence of which the child had no clear 
record, an image faintly embalmed in the remembrance of hungry 
disappearances from the nursery and distressful lapses in the alphabet, 
sad embarrassments, in particular, when invited to recognise something 
that her nurse called “the important letter haitch.” Miss Overmore, 
however hungry, never disappeared: this marked her somehow as a 
being more exalted, and the character was confirmed by a prettiness 
that Maisie supposed to be extraordinary. Mrs. Farange had said that 
she was almost too pretty, and some one had asked what that mattered 
so long as Beale wasn’t there. “Beale or no Beale,” Maisie had heard 
her mother reply, “I take her because she’s a lady and yet awfully 
poor. Rather nice people, but there are seven sisters at home. What 
do people mean ?” 

Maisie didn’t know what people meant, but she knew very soon all 
the names of all the sisters ; she could say them off better than she 
could say the multiplication-table. She privately wondered, moreover, 
though she never asked, about the awful poverty, of which her com- 
panion also never spoke. Food, at any rate, came up by mysterious 
laws ; Miss Overmore never, like Moddle, had on an apron, and when 
she ate she held her fork with her little finger curled out. The child, 
who watched her at many moments, watched her particularly at that 
one. “I think you're lovely,” she often said to her; even mamma, 
who was lovely too, had not such a pretty way with the fork. Maisie 
associated this showier presence with her now being “big,” knowing of 
course that nursery-governesses were only for little girls who were not, 
as she said, “really” little. She vaguely knew, further, somehow, that 
the future was still bigger than she, and that a part of what made 
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it so was the number of governesses lurking in it and ready to dart out. 
Everything that had happened when she was really little was dormant, 
everything but the positive certitude, bequeathed from afar by Moddle, 
that the natural way for a child to have her parents was separate 
and successive, like her mutton and her pudding, or her bath and 
her nap. 

“ Does he know that he lies?”—that was what she had vivaciously 
asked Miss Overmore on the occasion which was so suddenly to lead to 
a change in her life. 

“ Does he know——?” Miss Overmore stared ; she had a stocking 
pulled over her hand and was pricking at it with a needle which she 
poised in the act. Her task was homely, but her movement, like all her 
movements, graceful. 

“Why, papa.” 

“ That he ‘ lies’?” 

“ That’s what mamma says I’m to tell him—‘ that he lies and he 
knows he lies.’” Miss Overmore turned very red, though she laughed 
out till her head fell back ; then she pricked again at her muffled hand 
so hard that Maisie wondered how she could bear it. “Am I to tell 
him?” the child went on. It was then that her companion addressed 
her in the unmistakable language of a pair of eyes of deep dark- 
grey. “I can’t say No,” they replied as distinctly as possible ; “I can’t 
say No, because I’m afraid of your mamma, don’t you see? Yet how 
can I say Yes, after your papa has been so kind to me, talking to me so 
long the other day, smiling and flashing his beautiful teeth at me the 
time we met him in the park, the time when, rejoicing at the sight 
of us, he left the gentleman he was with and turned arid walked with 
us, stayed with us for half an hour?” Somehow, in the light of 
Miss Overmore’s lovely eyes, that incident came back to Maisie with 
a charm it hadn’t had at the time, and this in spite of the fact that 
after it was over her governess had never but once alluded to it. On 
their way home, when papa had quitted them, she had expressed the 
hope that the child wouldn’t mention it to mamma. Maisie liked her 
so, and had so the charmed sense of being liked by her, that she 
accepted this remark as settling the matter and wonderingly conformed 
to it. The wonder now lived again, lived in the recollection of what 
papa had said to Miss Overmore: “I’ve only to look at you to see 
that you’re a person to whom I can appeal to help me to save my 
daughter.” Maisie’s ignorance of what she was to be saved from didn’t 
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diminish the pleasure of the thought that Miss Overmore was saving 
her. It seemed to make them cling together. 


Ill. 


She was therefore ali the more startled when her mother said to 
her, in connexion with something to be done before her next migration : 
“You understand, of course, that she’s not going with you.” 

Maisie turned quite faint. “QO, I thought she was.” 

“It doesn’t in the least matter, you know, what you think,’ 
Mrs. Farange loudly replied ; “and you had better indeed, for the 
future, Miss, learn to keep your thoughts to yourself.” This was 
exactly what Maisie had already learned, and the accomplishment 
was just the source of her mother’s irritation. It was of a horrid little 
critical system, a tendency, in her silence, to judge her elders, that this 
lady suspected her, liking as she did, for her own part, a child to be 
simple and confiding. She liked also to hear the report of the whacks 
she administered to Mr. Fararige’s character, to his pretensions to peace 
of mind: the satisfaction of dealing them diminished when nothing 
came back. The day was at hand, and she felt it, when she should 
feel more delight in hurling Maisie at him than in snatching her away ; 
so much so that her conscience winced under the acuteness of a candid 
friend who had remarked that the real end of all their tugging would 
be that each parent would try to make the little girl a burden to the 
other—a sort of game in which a fond mother clearly wouldn’t show to 
advantage. The prospect of not showing to advantage, a distinction 
in which she held that she had never failed, begot in Ida Farange 
an ill-humour of which several persons felt the effect. She determined 
that Beale, at any rate, should feel it; she reflected afresh that in the 
study of how to be odious to him she must never give way. Nothing 
could incommode him more than not to get the good, for the child, of a 
nice female appendage who had clearly taken a fancy to her. One 
of the things Ida said to the appendage was that Beale’s was a house 
in which no decent woman could consent to be seen. It was Miss 
Overmore herself who explained to Maisie that she had had a hope of 
being allowed to accompany her to her father’s, and that this hope had 
been dashed by the way her mother took it. “She says that if I ever 
do such a thing as enter zs service, I must never, in this house, expect 

o show my face again. So I’ve promised not to attempt to go with 
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you. If I wait patiently tillfyou come back here we shall certainly be 
together once more.” 

Waiting patiently, and above all waiting till she should come back 
there, seemed to Maisie a long way round—it reminded her of all the 
things she had been told, first and last, that she should have if she 
would be good, and that, in spite of her goodness, she had never had at 
all. “Then who will take care of me at papa’s?” 

“Heaven only knows, my own precious!” Miss Overmore replied, 
tenderly embracing her. There was indeed no doubt that she was 
dear to this beautiful friend. What could have proved it better than 
the fact that before a week was out, in spite of their distressing 
separation, and her mother’s prohibition, and Miss Overmore’s scruples 
and Miss Overmore’s promise, the beautiful friend had turned up at 
her father’s? The little lady already engaged there to come by the 
hour, a fat, dark little lady, with a foreign name and dirty fingers, who 
wore, throughout, a bonnet that had at first given her a delusive air of 
not staying long, besides asking her pupil questions that had nothing 
to do with lessons, questions that Beale Farange himself, when two or 
three were repeated to him, admitted to be awfully vulgar—this strange 
apparition faded before the bright creature who had braved everything 
for Maisie’s sake. The bright creature told her little charge frankly 
what had happened—that she had really been unable to hold out. She 
had broken her vow to Mrs. Farange ; she had struggled for three days, 
then she had come straight to Maisie’s papa and told him the simple 
truth. She adored his daughter; she couldn’t give her up; she would 
make any sacrifice for her. On this basis it had been arranged that she 
should stay; her courage had been rewarded; she left Maisie in no 
doubt as to the amount of courage she had required. Some of the 
things she said made a particular impression on the child—her declara- 
tion, for instance, that when her pupil should get older she would 
understand better just how “dreadfully bold” a young lady, to do 
exactly what she had done, had to be. 

“Fortunately your papa appreciates it ; he appreciates it zszmensely” 
—that was one of the things Miss Overmore also said, with a striking 
insistence on the adverb. Maisie herself was no less impressed with 
what her friend had gone through, especially after hearing of the 
terrible letter that had come from Mrs. Farange. Mamma had becn 
so angry that, in Miss Overmore’s own words, she had loaded her 
with insult—proof cnough indeed that they must never look forward 
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to being together again under mamma’s roof. Mamma’s roof, however, 
had its turn, this time, for the child, of appearing but remotely 
contingent, so that, to reassure her, there was scarce a need of her 
companion’s secret, solemnly confided—the idea that there should be 
no going back to mamma at all. It was Miss Overmore’s private 
conviction, and a part of the same communication, that if Mr. Farange’s 
daughter would only show a really marked preference she would be 
backed up by “ public opinion” in holding on to him. Poor Maisie 
could scarcely grasp that incentive, but she could surrender herself to 
.the day. She had conceived her first passion, and the object of it was 
her governess. It had not been put to her, and she couldn’t, or at any 
rate she didn’t, put it to herself, that she liked Miss Overmore better 
than she liked papa; but it would have sustained her under such an 
imputation to feel herself able to reply that papa, too, liked Miss 
Overmore exactly as much. He had particularly told her so, and, 
besides, she could easily sce it. 


IV. 


All this led her on, but it brought on her fate as well, the day when 


her mother would be at the door in the carriage in which Maisie now 
rode on no occasions but these. There was no question, at present, of 
Miss Overmore’s going back with her: it was universally recognised 
that her quarrel with Mrs. Farange was much too acute. The child felt 
it from the first; there was no hugging nor exclaiming as that lady 
drove her away—there was only a frightening silence, unenlivened even 
by the invidious inquiries of former years, which culminated, according 
to its stern nature, in a still more frightening old woman, a figure 
awaiting her on the very doorstep. “You're to be under this lady’s 
care,” said her mother. “Take her, Mrs. Wix,” she added, addressing 
the figure impatiently and giving the child a push in which Maisie felt 
that she wished to set Mrs. Wix an example of energy. Mrs. Wix took 
her, and Maisie felt, the next day, that she would never let her go. She 
had struck her at first, just after Miss Overmore, as terrible; but 
something in her voice, at the end of an hour, touched the little girl in 
a spot that had never even yet been reached. Maisie knew later what 
it was, though doubtless she couldn’t have made a statement of it: 
these were things that a few days’ conversation with Mrs. Wix lighted 
up. The principal one was a matter that Mrs. Wix herself always 
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immediately mentioned: she had had a little girl quite of her own, and 
the little girl had been killed on the spot. She had had absolutely 
nothing else in all the world, and her affliction had broken her heart. 
It was comfortably established between them that Mrs. Wix’s heart 
was broken. What Maisie felt was that she had been, with passion 
and anguish, a mother, and that this was something Miss Overmore 
wasn’t, something, strangely, confusingly, that mamma was even less. 
So it was that, in the course of an extraordinarily short time, she 
found herself as deeply absorbed in the image of the little dead Clara 
Matilda, who, on a crossing in the Harrow Road, had been knocked 
down and crushed by the cruellest of hansoms, than she had ever found 
herself in the family group made vivid by one of seven. “She’s your 
little dead sister,’ Mrs. Wix ended by saying, and Maisie, all in a 
tremor of curiosity and compassion, addressed from that moment a’ 
particular sentiment to the small, strange memory. Somehow she 
wasn’t a real sister, but that only made her the more romantic. It 
contributed to this view of her that she was never to be spoken of in 
that character to any one else—least of all to Mrs. Farange, who 
wouldn’t care for her nor recognise the relationship: it was to be just 
an unutterable and inexhaustible little secret with Mrs. Wix. Maisie 
knew everything about her that could be known, everything she had 
said or done in her little mutilated life, exactly how lovely she was, 
exactly how her hair was curled and her frocks were trimmed. Her 
hair came down far below her waist—it was of the most wonderful 
golden brightness, just as Mrs. Wix’s own had been a long time before. 
Mrs. Wix’s own was indeed very remarkable still, and Maisie had felt 
at first that she should never get on with it. It played a large part in 
the sad and strange appearance, the appearance as of a kind of greasy 
greyness, which Mrs. Wix had presented on the child’s arrival. It had 
originally been yellow, but time had turned its glow to ashes, to a 
turbid, sallow, unvenerable white. Still excessively abundant, it was 
dressed in a manner of which the poor lady appeared not yet to have 
recognised the supersession, with a glossy braid, like a large diadem, on 
the top of the head, and behind, at the nape of the neck, a dingy rosette 
like a large button. She wore glasses which, in humble reference to a 
divergent obliquity of vision, she called her straighteners, and a 
little ugly, snuff-coloured dress, trimmed with satin bands in the form 
of scallops and glazed with antiquity. The straighteners, she 
explained to Maisie, were put on for the sake of others, whom, as she 
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believed, they helped to recognise the direction, otherwise misleading, 
of her glance ; the rest of the melancholy attire could only have been 
put on for herself. With the added suggestion of her goggles it 
reminded her pupil of the polished shell or corslet of a horrid beetle. At 
first she had looked cross and almost cruel ; but this impression passed 
away with the child’s increased perception of her being, in the eyes of 
the world, a figure mainly for laughter. She was passively comical—a 
person whom people, to make talk lively, described to each other and 
imitated. Every one knew the straighteners; every one knew the 
. diadem and the button, the scallops and satin bands ; every one, though 
Maisie had never betrayed her, knew even Clara Matilda. 

It was on account of these things that mamma got her for so little 
money, really for nothing: so much, one day when Mrs. Wix had 
accompanied her into the drawing-room and left her, the child heard 
one of the ladies she found there—a lady with eyebrows arched like 
skipping-ropes and thick black stitching, like ruled “lines,” on beautiful 
white gloves—announce to another. She knew governesses were poor ; 
Miss Overmore was unmentionably and Mrs. Wix permittedly so. 
Neither this, however, nor the old brown frock, nor the diadem, nor the 
button, made a difference for Maisie in the charm put forth through 
everything, the charm of Mrs. Wix’s conveying that, somehow, in her 
ugliness and her poverty, she was peculiarly and soothingly safe ; safer 
than any one in the world, than papa, than mamma, than the lady with 
the arched eyebrows ; safer even, though so much less beautiful, than 
Miss Overmore, on whose loveliness, as she supposed it, the little girl 
was faintly conscious that one couldn’t rest with quite the same 
tucked-in and kissed-for-good-night feeling. Mrs. Wix was as safe as 
Clara Matilda, who was in heaven and yet, embarrassingly, also in 
Kensal Green, where they had been together to see her little huddled 
grave. It was from something in Mrs. Wix’s tone which, in spite of 
caricature, remained indescribable and inimitable, that Maisie, before 
her term with her mother was over, drew this sense of a tenderness that 
would never fail her. If she knew her instructress was poor and queer 
she also knew that she was not nearly so “qualified” as Miss Overmore, 
who could say lots of dates straight off (letting you hold the book 
yourself), state the position of Malabar, play six pieces without notes, 
and, in a sketch, put in beautifully the trees and houses and difficult 
parts. Maisie herself could play more pieces than Mrs. Wix, who was 
moreover visibly ashamed of her houses and trees and could only, with 
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the help of a smutty forefinger, of doubtful legitimacy in the field of 
art, do the smoke coming out of the chimneys. 

They dealt, the governess and her pupil, in “subjects,” but there 
were many the governess put off from week to week and that they 
never got to at all: she only used to say “We'll take that in its 
proper order.” Her order was a circle as vast as the untravelled globe. 
She had not the spirit of adventure, and the child could perfectly see 
how many subjects she was afraid of. She took refuge on the firm 
ground of fiction, through which indeed there flowed the blue river 
of truth. She knew swarms of stories, mostly those of the novels 
she had read; relating them with a memory that never faltered and 
a wealth of detail that was Maisie’s delight. They were all about 
love and beauty and countesses and wickedness. Her conversation 
was practically an endless narrative, a great garden of romance, with 
sudden vistas into her own life and gushing fountains of fact. These 
were the parts where they most lingered ; she made the child take 
with her again every step of her long, lame course and think it a 
journey in an enchanted land. Her pupil acquired a vivid vision of 
every one who had ever, in her phrase, knocked against her—some 
of them, oh, so hard !—every one literally but Mr. Wix, her husband, 
as to whom nothing was mentioned save that he had been dead for 
ages. He had been rather remarkably absent from his wife’s existence, 
and Maisie was never taken to see his grave. 

HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 





THE NEW UNITED IRELAND 


“ The British Statesman is a dead ass tossed about by the waves.”—-T. CARLYLE. 


“ A more unbeautiful class of Premiers was never raked out of the ooze and set in 
high places by any ingenuity of man.”—T, CARLYLE, 


HAVE prefaced my article with the foregoing quotations from the 
writings of one who was not only a great thinker and a great 
man of letters, but a profound admirer of the English character, 

a man who loved and believed in the English people to a degree which 
certainly no Englishman has surpassed. In the following pages, I, 
writing from an Irish point of view, shall have to say many severe 
things concerning the British Statesman, and shall beg my English 
readers to believe that, no more than Carlyle, do I regard the British 
Statesman as in any degree the type and representative of the English 
people, but rather as the transitory product of an ephemeral phase in 
the national evolution. Let him then know, for a certainty, that in 
this article “the British Statesman” is to stand by himself as the type 
of a system which I believe is hastening to downfall, and by no means 
as a type of the English people or of the people of Great Britain. 
And now to the business in hand. 

In the new Irish movement which has arisen with the suddenness 
and power of a tidal wave, forces have been let loose whose play no 
man can predict: save that if wisdom governs they may lead to 
Ireland’s regeneration, and perhaps to a great deal more: and if 
wisdom be absent lead to her ruin. It is no child’s task for a small 
and poor nation to take an Empire by the throat crying, “Pay me 
that thou owest.” True, the appeal is still to the sense of justice 
of the creditor, though not quite; but let Parliament follow the leading 
of The Times, and language of expostulation will be succeeded by 
language not of expostulation, and that in its turn by action. There 
is a noticeable calmness, legality, and decorum in this movement, 
which to those who can see beneath the surface proves the presence 
of a profound and determined purpose. 
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When things of greater moment await consideration, it will be 
sufficient here to merely outline the controversy. According to the 
Report of the Financial Relations Commission, Ireland, since 1853, 
has been paying into the Imperial Treasury two and three quarter 
millions a year more than her due proportion, if that be measured 
by her taxable capacity as compured with the taxable capacity of 
Great Britain. Ireland claims the restoration of these overpaid 
millions, and relief from such over-taxation in the future. To this 
it is replied that taxation is no heavier upon Irishmen than upon 
Englishmen ; that the doctrine of taxable capacity might be extended 
over a wide area of the United Kingdom; and that parts of Grea 
Britain are as much entitled to relief and restitution as Ireland 
claims to be. “That may be so,” reply the leaders of the new Irish 
movement, “but ze take our stand upon a solemn international 
treaty, the Act of Union, according to which we are entitled to fiscal 
treatment in proportion to our wealth and resources as a people. 
We demand this justice. We have no concern, as yet, with the rights 
and wrongs of Her Majesty’s British subjects: later on we may.” 

It is on a basis supplied by this position and by the Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission that Ireland, suspending all internal 
controversies, has come together and combined with a common object 
and purpose. Economists and calculators may spend themselves in 
the effort to prove the Irish demand all that Ireland does not deem 
it to be. Ireland takes her stand on the Act of Union, taxable 
capacity or wealth in relation to that of Great Britain, and the 
fact of over-taxation measured by taxable capacity. For good or for 
ill—none can tell yet for which—that is her standpoint, and from that 
she will not be driven by sophistries or by refusals or by threats. 

To some such stand Ireland has, in fact, been driven by events. 
Her population, once eight millions, is drawing nigh to four millions, 
decreasing decade by decade; her industries, with the exception of 
agriculture, have perished ; and her agriculture is assailed by the fierce 
competition of the State-aided agriculture of other nations. The 
transference of a large proportion of the property of the land-owners 
to the occupiers has not availed to match the effects of that competition 
combined with the brunt of the over-taxation complained of. Nigh 
a fourth of the estates of Ireland have gone bankrupt and fallen into 
the jaws of the Landed Estates Court. The landed proprietors, who 
are not yet insolvent, tremble. A wave of panic which may arise any 
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day will cause all mortgagees to call in their principal. Real estate in 
Ireland can no longer be charged with any new obligations, and such 
a panic would precipitate every still solvent owner into the gulf. Mean- 
time, local taxation is going up while population and resources are 
going down and while Imperial taxation, as measured by taxable 
capacity, becomes greater day by day. Ireland stands to-day at a 
parting of the ways. She must fight or she must fall. She prefers the 
former course, and is visibly stripping for the fray. A new epoch is 
beginning, and there are great things in the wind. 

Even in Great Britain, Ireland, in her new movement, has many 
friends and will secure many others should she be compelled to put 
forward her Imperial policy, of which more anon. But also she has 
certain new and powerful allies of home growth which The Times 
might regard as rather more “metaphysical” than her doctrine of 
taxable capacity, but which, metaphysical or not, are potent aids 
whenever they appear in the affairs of nations. The strong man 
Hunger has come into the camp, and Despair, and Wrath, and other 
dim powers, metaphysical or not, gather around, and with them too 
inextinguishable Hope. For this time the Beggar Nation does not 
appear as a canaille or a wild jacquerie, but as an army with captains. 
The gentlemen of Ireland are out with her in this business, and her 
earls are in the van. 

The combination of Catholics and Protestants in the new movement 
would suffice to make it powerful, but it is the active co-operation of 
our aristocracy which makes it formidable. That is the grand feature 
of the movement, for this class of men, owing to their internal discipline 
and the discipline which they, and they only, can impart, supply the 
combination with a social sanction without which it would probably 
be weak from the start, and might ere long break up into its elements. 
When such men step to the forefront misgivings disappear, and those 
who do not or cannot understand the financial question feel that all 
must be right. Men of this type, the Lord-Lieutenants of counties, the 
heads of old and respected families, men of considerable wealth and 
frequently of high personal character, are followed naturally and 
instinctively by the Deputy-Lieutenants and the minor gentry, whence 
it happens that the whole body of the Irish aristocracy are in this 
movement and prepared to assume its political leadership, and pursue 
the quarrel to all issues whenever the people invite them to assume it. 
In Ireland there are virtually two orders, and no more ; the people and 
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the aristocracy, using the latter term in a large sense so as to include our 
resident land-owning gentry in general. They are a class sharply 
defined from the rest, for in Ireland we have no wealthy middle class 
supplying a link between them and the people. They stand apart from 
the rest, divided by a line as sharply drawn as that which differentiates 
commissioned officers from the non-commissioned and from the rank 
and file. The consequence is that in their aristocracy the Irish people 
possess a body of ready-made captains and leaders, and are beginning 
to recognise the fact. They perceive that the leaders whom they can 
supply from their own ranks, farmers from their farms, shopkeepers 
from their shops, barristers on their way to the bench, and political 
adventurers to no end, are not reliable. Recent experience has proved 
as much. Hitherto the men whom by their position, birth, leisure, 
wealth, and education, Nature has marked out as leaders, have occupied 
a camp of their own, preyed upon, in their seclusion, by many cheerless 
emotions. Now, in the other camp—that of the people—the thought 
has arisen, “ There is a great war-job forward, let us recall our officers” ; 
and simultaneously in the quarters of the aristocracy the thought also 
has arisen, “‘ This is a business that concerns us, too. Let us go to the 
men.” The concentration of power arising out of this change of mind 
on the part of both has already brought great results in its train, and will 
bring greater. The mob has become an army, and the horde a host. 

Words are inadequate to express the nature of the power com- 
municated to the nation by this reconciliation of the people and their 
natural leaders. It means the introduction of a force which defies 
analysis, and whose operations are incalculable. For the Irish, though 
dwelling as it were upon the highway between the two great democracies 
of England and America, are an essentially aristocratic race, and hold 
n instinctive abhorrence the democratic doctrine of equality and the 
plutocratic tyrannies to which that blasphemy against the rights of man 
inevitably gives birth. We are an aristocratic, and even a monarchical, 
race, and in this respect are not laggards in the progress of the nations as 
was thought, but in the van and leading the host. Democracy is a 
phase ; aristocracy and monarchy are for ever. Let those who inherit 
the principles of Lord Beaconsfield and his foiled purposes remember 
what I have said. 

There are no people in the world who so readily lend themselves 
to discipline as the Irish. The late Mr. Froude, no great friend of ours, 
said that. We are now falling into rank under our own captains, a pleasure 
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denied to us for centuries. Curiously enough it was the British Statesman 
who sent us these captains to take care of us in his interest. But guzs 
custodtet custodes. He despised and plundered them as he did us all, 
and they are ours now. Disciplined themselves they will impart their 
discipline to the nation, and from vital contact with the nation and with 
their native land gather and exhibit a power which will surprise both 
themselves and others. 

If they play their part well in the coming strife, and I believe they 
will, play it right through to the end like Irishmen and gentlemen, 
I believe they will be the most powerful and illustrious aristocracy in 
Europe, and endure for generations. It may be imagined that I attach 
an unreasonable importance to the attitude recently assumed by a 
handful of impoverished Irish landlords. But I think not. The Irish 
are different from other peoples. The past has an immense hold upon 
their affections and imaginations. “The old families that were there 
always” still exert a great power over the minds of the peasantry. The 
cities and towns are necessarily less subject to the fascination, but even 
they feel it, more deeply than they think—and in Ireland the cities and 
towns are as nothing compared with the counties and the life of the 
counties. Then our Irish aristocracy have not tainted their blood by 
alliances with the offspring of “the least erected of the spirits that 
fell.” If poor, their blood is pure, and their poverty is not apparent in 
Ireland. Nor have I ever heard that poverty was a bar to an heroic 
career. It is not the fat hound that hunts best. 

How it came to pass that the Irish aristocracy now lead the nation 
against the British Statesman is a tale worth telling. In 1896 a 
Conservative and Unionist Government signalised its entrance on power 
by the passage of a swinging agrarian Act against Irish landlords 
passed like its predecessors without a suggestion of compensation. 
Irish landlords begged of this Government to lend them money for 
the payment of encumbrancers at the same rate at which they lend 
money to tenants for the purchase of their holdings. The petition was 
refused. In the Act a clause was introduced directing the sale to 
tenants, at what practically amounted to anything they might offer, 
of all estates which have fallen or may fall under the control of the 
Judge of the Landed Estates Court. The Act in question was the 
second great agrarian measure passed against them by a Conservative 
Government, and the fourth passed against them by the British 
Statesman. Unlike its predecessors, it was passed with insult. 
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There is such a thing as driving men too far, reducing them to 
despair and exciting the headlong daring and wrath which spring from 
despair. There is such a thing, too, as adding insult to injury, and 
this has been done, in the case of the hunted class, which now at last 
turns on its hunters and stands at bay—at bay but with an indignant 
nation quietly taking rank behind them. The gentlemen who 
fought on the landlords’ side during the debates over the Land Act 
in the last Session of Parliament, all declare that they were treated 
with a marked discourtesy by the occupants of the Treasury benches. 
This—and they all declare it—was driving the iron too deep. The 
business of taking from men their hereditary or purchased properties, 
and making them over to others, without any compensation, was cruel 
enough in itself. It was sheer madness to make it more galling by the 
introduction of the Ve victis attitude on the part of the Government, 
and the reminder, steadily, night by night, brought before their minds 
that the political power, nay the political existence, of the class whose 
claims they advocated had disappeared. That was the fact. From the 
centre to the sea and from Loop Head to Cape Clear the men whose 
ancestors held all Ireland in the hollow of their hand could not in 1896 
send to Parliament a single direct representative of their order and of 
their interests. Again, the class subjected to that injury and that 
contempt, though they could not return members to Parliament, had, 
by a large financial munificence and a passionate political enthusiasm, 
sustained that very Conservative and Unionist Party whose first 
considerable legislative effort was to pass a severe measure against 
themselves, and do so in a manner suggestive of contempt. Politically, 
beyond question the Irish aristocracy were so weak that they could 
not well be weaker. But was it wise or kind to remind them of it? 

It is very possible that the Irish aristocracy, but for that attitude 
of scorn, as towards men who could not return a single member to 
Parliament out of all Ireland, might have been hypnotised by phrases 
and lulled by condolence till their destruction was completed. The 
most sweeping and destructive of all the Land Acts was that which, 
in 1887, was passed by the Conservative Party. But on that occasion 
the authors of the Act condoled largely with the victims, reminded 
them that it was a cruel necessity of State, and Lord Salisbury himself 
coming forward, declared that it was a detestable measure, but that 
as between it and Home Rule he saw no way of steering a middle 
course. The Land Act of 1887 broke “instruments under seal,” and 
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brought under the operations of the Land Commission all the rich 
midlands of Ireland, the very “udder of the land,” to use an antique 
phrase. But then it was all done so nicely, with such sympathy, and 
such a regard for the feelings of the victims, that the victims never 
raised one cry of pain, or lifted a single voice of protest! 

In Ireland we have a court called the Landed Estates Court, which 
takes charge of estates which cannot pay their way. In this court 
estates used to be bought and sold, but now, no one, having regard to 
past and prospective land legislation, will buy an estate, there or 
clsewhere—not one. There are no possible purchasers except the 
occupants—the tenants—and these, seeing Land Act after Land 
Act of an anti-landlord character put on the Statute Book, and 
the landlords’ interest as steadily falling, are in no haste to buy. 
Under such circumstances, and inasmuch as the last Land Act, that 
of 1896, Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Salisbury’s Act, compels the sale of 
estates which have come into the Landed Estates Court, mortgagees, 
trembling for their principal, may at any moment fall into panic and 
call in the principal. The embarrassed and sore-bestead landlord 
cannot pay. The estate then goes into the Landed Estates Court, 
and is sold for the proverbial “song.” This Landed Estates Court, 
where their properties are sold for the benefit of the primary 
mortgagees, is the pit towards which British statesmanship, in the 
shape of agrarian legislation, without compensation, is driving the 
Irish aristocracy, and, of late, driving them with insult. 

On the verge of that pit these men are recoiling. A great 
opportunity has presented itself in the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission and in the invitation of the Irish people to 
step out as leaders. They are turning their faces home and away 
from the British Statesman, and saying to the Irish people: “ We are 
willing to lead you, and we will lead you far. We have grievances 
of our own to redress and to avenge. Nevertheless, we are willing 
for a while, and until the general international settlement, which 
affects us all alike, to let our grievances sleep.” In fact, the aristocracy 
perceive that, in crowds, they are being swept and driven into the maw 
of the Landed Estates Court, and are now, like men of mettle, saying 
and thinking :—“ All very fine on the part of the British Government, 
but we wiil have a fight for it first.” And, in fact, the hunted have 
turned back upon the hunter ; so that he must in his turn be the hunted, 
with a fine open country in front and no cover to hand. 
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Irish landlords and Irish Unionists have begun to suspect the 
sincerity of this Government, even from a Unionist point of view. 
A man of this way of thinking wrote as follows in the autumn of 
last year:—“It is the purpose of the British Statesman, long since 
conceived, to establish in this country a new garrison and to endow it 
with the property of the class which has historically discharged that 
function. This purpose, already half accomplished, will be fully 
accomplished in the next decade. Either of the Imperial Parties 
will do all that remains to be done: the Liberals with overt malice; 
the Conservatives with expressions of regret and the shedding of a few 
Egyptian tears. It is the purpose of the British Statesman. He 
believes it to be a sound policy, and knows that it is economical : 
the endowment of his new garrison will not cost the Treasury a cent. 
He has made a mistake; he has shown his hand too soon. His new 
garrison has not been sufficiently established or sufficiently endowed 
to answer his purposes and his old garrison has not been sufficiently 
destroyed. He has awakened the suspicions and the indignation of 
the old before making sure of the loyalty of the new. In short, he has 
blundered. The old garrison and the new will combine to compel the 
restoration of the millions which he has stolen from both... Our home 
differences are as nothing compared with the sum due to us by him on 
foot of over-taxation. A tithe of that, nay, perhaps, the mere use of 
the Imperial credit which would cost the State nothing, might reduce 
to harmony all our internal discords and leave us free to hunt this 
British Statesman to,” efc. “Many confiscations and transferences of 
property have ere this taken place in Ireland. They were always 
punitory, and inflicted on defeated rebels. Now, for the first time, the 
Imperial Government has taken their property from loyal Irishmen 
and, without compensation, nay, latterly, with insult, conferred the same 
upon those who have been their hereditary foes. A policy like this 
seeks its match in the history of the whole world.” 

The fact is that the Irish aristocracy, so many of them as are still 
undestroyed, while just in their angriest and most suspicious humour, 
have been approached by the traditionally angry and traditionally 
discontented democracy and requested to assume the lead in the great 
quest for the stolen millions of the nation. And they have responded 
to those overtures. That is the most important fact in the new 
movement. For it is significant that the overtures with this purpose 
in view have proceeded from the people themselves, The invitations 
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to the Lord-Lieutenants of counties to hold county meetings for the 
consideration of the Report of the Financial Relations Commission 
emanated everywhere from the local elected bodies who directly 
represented the people. These bodies, observe, did not invite their 
own Members of Parliament to hold meetings ; they invited the chief 
men in the ranks of the rural gentry. In other words, the Irish people 
invited their native aristocracy to lead them. But for the agrarian 
revolution through which the country has recently passed, the aristocracy 
could hardly have combined with the people even over a matter of 
this magnitude. Their position as a small minority, devoid of political 
power and yet enjoying the absolute ownership of the land of all 
Ireland, would have restrained them. But the Land Acts of the last 
three decades—the Liberal Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and the 
Conservative Land Acts of 1887 and 1896—had, in fact, deprived them 
of almost every right of which the people could, with any show of 
justice, still take away. By those Acts the chief causes which separated 
the aristocracy from the peop;e and restrained them in a hostile camp 
have been swept away. But in addition to this, a rankling sense of 
injustice, sustained at the hands of the Imperial Parliament, has been 
now for a long time growing up in their very loyal hearts, and a fear, 
amounting almost to a conviction, that their utter destruction is one 
of the deep purposes of the British Statesman. They do not condemn 
the agrarian legislation of the past. They recognise now that the tiller 
of the soil is entitled to protection as to his rent and security for his 
improvements, and that in any event the agrarian revolution was 
perhaps inevitable. But they do feel that the revolution was carried 
through in a manner most harsh and unjust to themselves, and that 
these immense transferences of land-ownership and property should 
have been accompanied with the principle of compensation as in all 
other cases, when, in pursuit of a public and State policy, the State 
deprives citizens of their property. 

Accustomed as they have been for generations to regard the 
Imperial Parliament with feelings of the profoundest loyalty, they 
were slow, very slow, to entertain the suspicion that this High Court 
was not unfriendly to them. But of late, when to injury was added 
insult, and when the injury and the insult alike proceeded from their 
own political friends, suddenly—for contempt will pierce like lightning 
through the shell of a tortoise—the thought sprang up in their minds: 
“This Power is not our friend but our enemy.” Simultaneously it was 
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pointed out to them by their most trusted friends that the same 
power which had injured and insulted them had been since 1853 
overtaxing all Ireland to the extent of two and three-quarter millions 
a year. 

The efforts of The Times to warn off Unionists from the new move- 
ment on the ground of its alleged Home Rule tendencies have failed 
—and rightly failed. The new movement trends to a more vital and 
thorough union with Great Britain and not towards separation. Not 
perceiving this Lord Castletown blundered in his Cork speech. His 
blunder was indeed no crime judged according to the standard of the 
British Statesman, for not so long since Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, called on our Ulster Protestants 
to take up arms in the event of a certain Bill becoming law. Lord 
Randolph’s action was not repudiated or condemned by any member of 
the Conservative Party, and he afterwards, in the House of Commons, 
maintained, rather victoriously, that he had done quite right, and that 
rebellion was the indefeasible right of the aggrieved subject. Perhaps 
so; but why should the same persons who extended their approval to 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s Belfast speech feel, or affect to feel, horror 
at Lord Castletown’s historical allusion in Cork? Let us remember 
Dr. Johnson’s advice, and “ clear our minds of cant.” 

Yet that allusion to Boston was certainly, from a strategic point of 
view, a blunder, scaring away for the nonce forces which were drawing 
towards alliance. The speaker failed to recognise the essential difference 
between the Irish people commanding one hundred and three votes in 
the Imperial House of Commons and the discontented American 
colonists who could not .command one. Ireland is fully represented ; 
some think over-represented in the Imperial Parliament. Till Ireland, 
having wielded that weapon, finds it impotent, or until, by violence 
and illegality, she is compelled to forego its use, no Irishman should 
breathe a hint of insurrection or of violent resistance to the law. To do 
so would be in the bad manner of the Forty-Eighters, and unworthy of 
a country which holds such a great and powerful constitutional position 
in the Imperial Parliament as Ireland does. 

No one quite realises the strength of our constitutional position or 
the power which, through it, a combined Ireland is able to bring to bear 
upon the Imperial Parliament. Lord Castletown’s error is the more 
inexcusable, inasmuch as in the same speech he referred, historically, to 
an occasion on which a combined Ireland succeeded, within a few days, 
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in bringing a powerful Government to its knees, and compelling the 
British Statesman to go, not the way in which he wished to go, but the 
way in which Ireland desired him to go. I refer to the international 
dispute in the Seventies over the trans-Channel Mail Contract. Those 
who consider well the dominant fact in the situation, viz., Ireland’s 
Parliamentary strength, will perceive not only Lord Castletown’s error, 
but the perversity or political ineptitude of those who fear that in the 
new movement there is something tending towards separation, Home 
Rule, or Irish nationality in any sense invidious to the integrity of the 
Empire. 

The power of the Irish demand to-day lies in the fact that Ireland 
commands one hundred and three votes in the Imperial Parliament, 
that is to say, two hundred and six in any division. Without that 
representation we would be powerless to urge any demand whatsoever. 
If we did not possess that point of vantage, where would we be? 
Ireland, though rejoicing in an imaginary independence, would present 
a flank naked and exposed to the British Minister. She could only 
plead at St. Stephen’s zz formd pauperis, putting forward forensic 
considerations of justice, or weak appeals to pity. Within the Union, 
and in full possession of her Parliamentary rights, she can plead her full 
constitutional strength, and utilise the legally indefeasible power which 
she wields in the very citadel of the British Empire. She can plead 
the right of her might. With that powerful weapon in our hands, we 
would be fools indeed if we were to resort to any methods which 
might bring fleets and armies to bear upon us. Our representation 
is a weapon which can shear through every difficulty—the mere waving 
of which terrifies the British Statesman. Now, to have and to hold and 
to wield that weapon, we must maintain a strict combination at home. 
We must unite Ireland, and keep Ireland united. 

Very early in the agitation that fact was seen. To secure union 
and concentration of force became the common object. It was openly 
or tacitly agreed that all differences of opinion should be kept well 
out of sight, and that no sectional or class jealousies should be, at any 
point, suffered to appear. In combination lay, not only strength and 
hope but, the sole strength and the sole hope. A nation combined 
behind a representation combined was the object, and towards that 
object, during the months of December and January, the Irish people 
have been steering with a really marvellous fixity of purpose, marvellous 
when we remember the profound racial, religious, and class repulsions 
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and antagonisms which have prevailed in Ireland and even now subsist, 
though in a mitigated form, beneath the surface. 

Politics, like war, are governed by laws which are fewer and simpler 
than is generally suspected. Parnell simplified Irish politics: hence his 
success. He perceived that in an assembly so peculiarly constituted as 
the House of Commons, a solid phalanx of some fourscore members 
might all but dominate the situation. So he laboured with a passionate 
earnestness for the formation and binding together of his phalanx. 
Then he rested. He knew the power which his phalanx by its sheer 
weight and solidity would exert amongst the disorderly political forces 
congregated at Westminster. For us, the law of the situation is equally 
simple though our purposes are so different. Combination is for us the 
first thing and the second thing and the tenth thing. Nothing else is 
to be named beside it; nothing in the remotest degree affecting, or 
likely to affect, our unity or solidarity will be tolerated for a single 
instant. The nascent political sagacity of the Irish people enables 
them to perceive this and to act according to the perception. Solidarity 
once attained, all things follow in due course. Let me explain. 

It was suggested by persons of not much political acumen, that the 
leaders of the new movement should send skilled lecturers through 
Great Britain to explain to the people our financial grievances. That 
would be a blunder, and has been perceived to be such. A British 
Statesman, to whom one hundred and three votes are of importance, 
will very eloquently expound all those wrongs to the British people, 
possibly with a passionate emphasis like Mr. Gladstone, and the British 
people will listen tohim. They would not listen to us. Any preaching 
and teaching by Irishmep would amount to little in result. It would be 
a waste of force, a thing to be avoided. Let the British Statesman 
do all that, as Mr. Gladstone the other day expounded to British 
audiences with great power, learning, eloquence, force, and passion 
the justice and the necessity of Home Rule, while Parnell sat quiet 
in the midst of his fourscore, and endeavoured, not very successfully, 
to keep them quiet too. A certain tranquillity and waiting for results 
ought to characterise the Parliamentary representation of our new 
Ireland. Some British Statesman will do all that is necessary. 

It will be perceived from the foregoing that we entertain a poor 
opinion of the British Statesman. That is so. We believe that he is 
without principle, that he loves nothing in particular save votes, but 
that he is passionately fond of votes. The marvellously ductile 
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character of the British Statesman, the rare ease with which his policy 
can be taught to flow in any direction commanded by votes is a cheerful 
fact, which colours the whole situation with rosy light. Bulk is not 
strength. The British Statesman no doubt looks bulky and formidable 
to the casual observer, but when one remembers his ruling passion, the 
love of votes, the attentive observer does not find him so large as before. 
A certain shrinkage sets in and his dimensions dwindle. We have scen 
a British Statesman first lock Parnell up in prison and then range the 
land as a fiery and passionate preacher of Parnellism. We have scen 
a British Statesman, who, having for years denounced Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1881, himself passed a far more sweeping agrarian 
measure in 1887. We have seen—well! divers things of a similar 
nature, and entertain a well-grounded conviction that where such 
a noble cluster of votes exhibit themselves in Parliament, the British 
Statesman will, ere long, seek to gather them by the only means by 
which they can be gathered, and that is by preaching broadcast over 
England the doctrine of financial justice to Ireland and of Imperial 
taxation regulated in Ireland by Ireland’s taxable capacity. 

Ireland has no choice but between combination and ruin, and having 
seen the way to combination, and having so far wisely and well trodden 
that way, will, for her life’s sake, hold fast to this central and all- 
governing fact, that is to say, unity and a combined front. What she 
does not as yet perceive very clearly is, that the solution of all her 
domestic problems lies here or nowhere ; but she does perceive that 
these domestic problems are as nothing to the enormous international 
finance question, with regard to which she can only secure justice 
through the utmost combination and solidarity of which she is capable. 
That is her sheet anchor in the stormy: weather which is approaching ; 
and she knows it! That and the Union, for it is only through the 
Union, and through her position in the Imperial Parliament, secured 
to her by the Act of Union, that she can make her power felt and 
cause her will to be obeyed. To-day all Ireland stands by the Union, 
The Act of Union is our banner, and our charter, and our shield, and 
our sword, and our strong citadel, not to be captured by the art or 
power of man. 


Should Lord Salisbury to-morrow, by way of driving a wedge 
between the combined forces, offer an Irish Parliament to our 
Nationalists, they would reply first:—“ What about our one hundred 
millions ; and secondly, what about our share of the fleets and hosts 
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of our common Empire. This Empire is ours too. Many an Irish 
soldier and sailor, and many an Irish general and administrator and 
pioneer, has spent himself in the making of it. We desire an account, 
too, of the millions which we contributed to its erection—some eighty 
millions, for example, between 1800 and 1817. And, another thing, 
we would require ships and soldiers to defend the rights of the 
Parliament which you propose to give. We don’t want a sham 
Parliament living on your sufferance. Before asking for Home Rule 
again, we have divers accounts to settle, and for their settlement we 
need our full Parliamentary representation. Moreover, we are at 
present in combination with our Irish Unionist brethren, and it would 
be dishonourable to break away from that combination untii our 
common purposes shall have been accomplished. We thank you 
cordially, and also Zhe Times, which, we observe, has been prompting 
you. But we prefer the status quo for a while.” Such would be the 
reply even of our Nationalists, should a British Statesman seek to 
escape from his thick-coming troubles by the offer of Home Rule. 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 

















THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


“ The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 


gravity of the agricultural depression.”—Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Second Report. 


II.—THE MEAT MARKET 


. OWN corn, up horn.” So runs the proverb in the countryside. 
D That corn is down my readers know, but it is not so certain 
that “horn” is “up.” True, much arable land has been 

turned to the uses of stock-raising: true also, the depression in 
Agriculture has been least felt on those farms which gave pasture the 
preference over rotatory crops. ‘ But this is not to say, after the Giffen 
formula, that our loss on Wheat has been compensated by a growth in 
Stock. And this failure of the Compensation Principle is all the more 
remarkable because, though the consumption of Wheat per head of the 
population remains to-day pretty much the same as at any period 
during the last sixty years, the consumption of Meat per head is very 
considerably increased. We are confronted, then, with these disquieting 
facts :—(1) There are many more in these Islands to eat Meat than 
ever there were; (2) The effective appetite (to borrow an adjective 
from the technology of Economics) of these people is much greater 
than of old ; (3) The diminution in Wheat has placed many thousands 
of acres at the Grazier’s disposal, while the manufacture and the 
importation of cattle foods have made possible the fattening of many 
more beasts ; (4) The increase in Home-grown Meat during the last 
thirty years has been so slight that not only has it failed to keep pace 
with the increase in consumption, but also it has failed even to supply 
the same actual quantity per head; and (5) The. material for the 
increased consumption is, of course, supplied from overseas. 


Where We Stand 


The Position is summarised in the appended table, whose compila- 
tion was suggested by the table drawn up by Major Craigie in 
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illustration of a paper read by him before the Montreal Meeting of the 
British Association in ’84. Indced my first two lines of figures are 
practically that gentleman’s: only he compiled in years, and my 
averages are triennial. (I should add that my method commends itself 
to Major Craigie also, as affording a sound view of annual production.) 
The figures for the later periods are of my own calculation ; and the 
method of estimating the Home Production is that adopted in ’71, 
which has been in general use, with no material fluctuations, ever since. 
According to this formula, every 1,000 head of Cattle of all ages = 67 
tons of Beef or Veal; every 1,000 Sheep = 12} tons of Mutton or 
Lamb; every 1,000 Pigs = 69} tons of Bacon, Ham, or Pork. It 
differs slightly from Major Craigie’s: making the Home Production 
look about 1 per cent. larger ; and by adopting it I hope to allow ample 
margin for the silencing of any possible objector, who may contend 
that Cattle are better fatted than of yore. 


Meat of all kinds Consumed in the United Kingdom. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION. 





| 
Home Foreign | Total 
Total. per head. | per head. | per head. 


| 
| 


Foreign.* 





tons. tons. | tons. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
68-70 | 1,267,000 123,659 1,390,699 gsi 8°96 100°77 


78-80 1,284,000 452,158 1,736,158 84°25 29°66 1139 





"88-90 | 1,354,984 463,691 1,818,675 81°62 27°63 109'25 
"91-93 | 1,425,662 525,499 1,951,151 83°72 30°89 11461 


94-96 | 1,388,817 | +604,208 — 79°51 | +34°74 ~ 
| 




















* Includes Colonial. + ’94 and ’g5 only. 


A view in greater detail of the relative increases in Home and 
Foreign Meat is shown in the diagram on page 146. I again use 
triennial periods. I submit that table and diagram bear out my 
propositions to the letter. Roughly, a third of the Meat at present 
consumed in these Islands is grown outside them; a quarter of a 
century ago the Foreign Importation was considerably less than a 
tenth of the whole. And for a yet more graphic view of the growth 
in meat imports, let me refer you to the accompanying sketches, 
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Average Annual Imports (dead). 
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for which I am indebted to Mr. A. T. Porter. And this tendency 
to deal with foreign butchers, so far from slackening, proceeds in 
accelerating ratio, as is shown by the Returns for ’96. 


Production of Home Meat and Import of Foreign Meat. 


tons. 68-70 ’71-3 °74-6 °77-9 "80-2 83-5 86-8 '89-91 ’92-4 ’y5-6 
1,500,000 


1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,C0o 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
800,000 
700,000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 


100,000 : 


Our Foreign Supplies 


Let us now dissect this Import. And first, for that of Meat 
imported alive. The following table shows the items under this head, 
and its advance in thirty years. (N.B.—The Import of Swine is not 
large encugh to call for separate notice.) 


Imports of Live Animals. 





67. 27. 87. 95. 





177,948 | 201,193 | 295,961 415,565 | 562,553 


Oxen and Bulls, | 
and Calves 





Sheep and Lambs... .--| 539,716 874,055 971,404 | 1,065,470 | 769,592 
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The bulk of this live stock comes from the United States ; next in 
the scale is the Argentine Republic ; and British North America is 
third. And note here that these animals are killed and dressed in the 
British fashion, and masquerade as British Meat, under the disingenuous 
description of Home-killed, in a form which often eludes even expert 
detection. ‘The Import of Live Meat, however, is relatively of less 
importance. The Dead Meat trade is the one to watch. Here, in 
annual averages of quinquennial periods, are its proportions for the 
last thirty years :-— 


Average Annual Import of Dead Meat into the United Kingdom. 






























66-70. 76-80. 86-90. "9 I-95. 96. 

| cwts. cwts, cwts. cwts. cwts. 
Beef, fresh ss eee} 27,280 | 489,223 | 1,108,013 | 2,020,574 | 2,659,700 
» salted oan ..-| 206,681 241,012 234,583 237,187 247,267 


Otherwise preserved* ... — -- — 453,950 401,281 





$e ie. : 


TOTAL BEEF | 233,961 730,235 | 1,342,596 | 2,711,711 | 3,808,248 








Mutton,t fresh ... ea -- -- 1,061,210 | 2,047,980 | 2,895,158 








Mutton,* preserved ... — | 9 —- _ 106,153 122,851 













TOTAL MUTTON... a | — 1,061,210 | 2,154,133 | 8,018,009 













Fresh pork 20,517 24,083 127,785 182,131 299,411 






Salted ,, 170,447 360, 368 266,782 217,448 255,839 











Bacon 579,518 | 3,420,505 | 3,285,519 | 3,668,699 | 4,549,526 


44,158 





Hams 





689,391 | 957,835 | 1,144,033 | 1,459,412 





TOTAL PiG MEAT...| 814,640 | 4,494,347 | 4,637,921 | 5,241,408 | 6,563,688 














UNENUMERATED { 


MEAT 107,266 617,331 640,002 329,018 


280,125 








| 
| 
| 
TOTAL DEAD MEAT | 1,155,867 | 5,841,913 | 7,681,729 |10,436,270 | 18,170,C70 














* Included in “ Unenumerated ” prior to ’95. 
t ” ” ” 82. 
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I commend this table to your very careful consideration ; for if 
ever figures were eloquent, these figures are. They are not selected 
for the purposes of making a sensation. On the contrary, I have been 
careful not to give the most reckless Cobdenite occasion to blaspheme. 
No solitary loophole to such an occasion will he discover in my 
summary, the figures in which are extracted from the Agricultural 
Returns for ’95 and the Board of Trade Returns for ’96. Uniform 
dates, a long period, quinquennial averages, quantities instead of values 
—all the statistical luxuries for which my critics languished when they 
found the simple fare of Made in Germany too rough for their palates— 
are here. And the result is a damning record of our failure to feed 
ourselves. Look at Beef:—Three and a third million cwts. imported, 
against less than a quarter of a million a generation back. Look at 
Mutton:—A generation—half a generation—ago, the annual Import 
was not large enough for separate enumeration ; but it was over a 
million cwts. at the end of the Eighties, and since then it has nearly 
trebled itself. Look at Bacon:—The Import is nearly eightfold greater 
than that of a generation since; Foreign Hams have multiplied them- 
selves thirty-three times! Lump the items together, and you find that 
our Import of Meat has multiplied more than ninefold in thirty years. 
Do you care to know who our Purveyors are? Here is a list, with 
their bills for ’94, the latest year for which complete Returns are 
available :— 


Foreign Countries. 





| Dig. ; Unenume-| 
Beef. Mutton. | Pig-Meat. nen Total. 





‘ cwts. | cwts. | cwts. cwts. cwts. 
United States ti cos] 2,216,843 26,747 | 3,790,998 102,709 | 6,136,597 





Argentina ... pee one 6,511 587,076 551 17,472 611,610 
Denmark ... dvs ana 25 3,839 | 831,988 14,448 850,300 


Holland... i aa 93 199,969 | 159,293 110,584 | 469,939 





TOTAL ... re ++] 2,252,393 | 854,192 | 4,910,080 | 282,590 | 8,269,255 


| 
‘ ; | | | 
Other foreign countries ... 29,621 | 36,561 | 127,250 375377 228,975 
| 
| 
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British Possessions. 





Unenume- 


| Beef. Mutton. | Pig-Meat. | rated 
| ; 





cwts. cwts. 


; cwts. cwts. 
Australia... ‘se ess 3753433 562,785 


38,917 977,788 
| 
New Zealand = ues 3,057 983,336 1,308 | 15,617 | 1,003,318 


| 





eee! a ae 6,470 1,285 312,721 | 2,991 323,467 








Other British possessions... 118 6,396 28 | 24 | 6,566 


| | 
TOTAL ... ners es 385,078 | 1,553,802 314,710 | 57,549 | 2,311,139 





And, as I have shown, these figures would all be very much higher for ’96. 
It may be of interest to note that during that year an Importer, hitherto 
unheard-of, came into being: Patagonia shipped 24,074 carcases of 
Mutton to this country. They arrived in July, and, though described 
as “ meaty,” were deemed somewhat too coarse for English liking. But 
the last of them was sold by the end of November: the average price 
being 243d. a lb.! 


A Question of Prices 


So much for statistics. From the Position this enquiry shifts to the 
How and Why. Our increased dependence on Foreign Flesh is, as 
with most Imports, a question of price. We do not eat Frozen Mutton 
and Refrigerated Beef because an Arctic temperature improves their 
flavour, or because the breeds and pasturage in other countries make 
better Meat than we can grow. We import them because they are 
cheap. Opinions vary as to the merits of Imported Meat: some hold 
that there is no Meat, either for flavour or for nutritive quality, to 
compare with Home-Grown; others contend that certain kinds—as 
prime New Zealand Mutton and North American Beef—are equal, or 
almost equal, to the best the Agricultural Hall can show; all are 
agreed that certain sorts are distinctly inferior to any decent Home- 
Grown product, and all are agreed that, however the quality stand, the 
prices are distinctly lower. This is a matter of demonstration. You 
cannot buy Southdown Mutton at 2}d. per lb., even wholesale ; but the 
River Plate variety sells at about that price. Nor can you buy a leg 
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of Welsh retail at 53¢.; but that is the quoted price for legs from 
Argentina. The prices of Imported Meat vary almost as much as the 
prices of Home-Grown yary, but they keep about the same relative 
ratio for both kinds. Here are the wholesale prices for last Christmas 
week, according to Messrs. Weddel and Co.’s chart:—Scotch Mutton 
was selling at 63d¢. per Ib, New Zealand at 43d, River Plate and 
Australian at 2}¢,, New Zealand Lamb made 4}d., American Chilled 
Beef (hind-quarters) 53d, Australian (hind-quarters) 3d, Australian 
(fore-quarters) 23d. Considering that even after the freezing process 
the quality of New Zealand Mutton is to most palates very little 
inferior to the quality of Scotch, and that many hard-pressed house- 
holders could scarce resist the seductions of twopenny-farthing Meat 
(whatever its quality), the alarming increase in our Import of Mutton 
cannot excite surprise. Of course, these cheap Imports have their effect 
upon the prices of English Meat. Those prices have so fallen in recent 
years—as far, at least, as the English grazier is concerned—that it has 
become in many places exceeding hard for him to make stock- 
feeding profitable; and in this way another element has been intro- 
duced into the hell-broth of Agricultural Depression. In the period 
66-70 the average wholesale price of Beef at the London Central 
Market ranged from 43d. to 7d. per lb. ; for the succeeding quinquennial 
average it was 5}d. to 8d. ; whilst in ’95 it was from 2$d. to 64d. In the 
same way Mutton commanded from 5d. to 73d. in the period ’66-70 ; 
44d. to od. in the period ’76-80; and only 24d. to 7§d.in ’95. It is 
fair to add that there is a certain amount of presumptive evidence that 
the low-priced Import has brought Meat within the reach of the very 
poor (though practical experts have it that the very poor know the taste 
of English Cow and Bull Beef far better than that of American Ox 
Beef: which is a very much costlier commodity). Still, there is no 
reason in the nature of things why the British Grazier should not be 
able to sell cheap, and at a profit, Meat as good as the cheapest stuff 
imported, if certain reforms were effected in his industry. At present 
enquirers among Grazing Farmers have to listen to such depressing 
statements as this :—‘“ Fatting bullocks made 2s. per stone less now 
than six years ago. Now beef sells at 6s., 7s., and 8s. per stone. At 
one time 12s. was no uncommon price.” Or this :—“I used to make 
10s. per stone for beef, but can only make 7s. 6a. now.” * 





* See Report of Mr. R. H. Rew on Norfolk to Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
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The Purveyor of Meat 


We are much afflicted with gentility; and the Butcher has 
succumbed with the rest. He is no longer a Butcher: he is a 
Purveyor of Meat. The Meat he purveys is, as of yore, prime 
Scotch, and best Welsh or Southdown; but many of the beasts 
whose remnants fill his cart have never known the taste of Scots or 
English grass. But readers of Blue Books are few, the majority not 
having yet learned that Blue Books are often some fourscore times 
as interesting as “problem novels.” Here, then, are certain items 
excerpted from the Minutes of the House of Lords’ Committee. 

There was Mr. William Theobald, of Croydon. Being Manager 
of a Colonial Meat business, he was free to recount his experiences as 
an Assistant in the West End:—“I should think three parts of the 
beef sold during that time to customers out-doors was American beef 
charged at English prices.” His enforced condonation of dishonesty 
pursued him when he left the West and took a situation in the City :— 
“TI was there for three and a half years, and they did the same.” Still 
bent on that eternal quest of an honest man, he fled to the virtuous air 
“a little way out in the suburbs”; and “they did the same.” More- 
over, he found hypocrisy waiting on dishonesty :—‘ They condemn the 
American beef, and they sell it at the same time.” But his mouth was 
sealed :—“ We should most likely haye been discharged if we had 
informed the customers that it was American beef.”* Thus Mr. 
William Theobald (of Croydon). 

Mr. Farrow, private secretary to Mr. Yerburgh, M.P. (who had 
introduced a Bill dealing with the evil), made investigations on 
behalf of Lord Onslow’s Committee. Accompanied by a practical man, 
he went round the West End shops, visited six, bought a sirloin at 
each, at each one asked if the Meat was Scotch, and at five was told 
“that they kept nothing but Scotch on the premises.” Mr. Farrow’s 
companion, assisted by another butcher, who was hostile to the object 
of Mr. Farrow’s enquiry, examined the joints at home; but he was 
forced to admit that four of the six were “decidedly American,” and 
only one was doubtful. The sixth and last was Scotch, but in the shop 
at which it was bought, the butcher was engaged in cutting up a piece 





* Select Committee of House of Lords on Marking of Foreign Meat, &c., Minutes of 
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of Scotch Beef, and Mr. Farrow asked for a few pounds of that 
particular carcase; so the one just joint did not go far towards 
redeeming the character of the unjust five. Mr. Farrow’s companion 
had assisted in a very large West End shop, which professed to 
sell only English and Scotch Meat; but during his stay there he saw 
no more than six hind-quarters of Scotch: all the rest was American. 
Then Mr. Farrow visited the East End and Islington, and found that 
four joints out of five he bought were undoubted American ; and in 
each case he asked the Butcher :—“Is this Scotch?” and in each case 
the Butcher solemnly informed him that “he kept nothing else.” Then 
Mr. Farrow, as well as other witnesses, adduced the clamant case of a 
certain Old-Established Welsh Mutton House; and, of that Old Estab- 
lishment, “there is scarcely anything else,” Mr. Farrow said, “but New 
Zealand or River Plate mutton scld, and it is all labelled ‘Real 
Welsh Mutton,’ marked usually at 103d. a lb.”* It was at this Old- 
Established House that Mr. Edward Stevens called one day. (Mr. 
Stevens was a retired butcher of forty years’ standing.) He asked for 
a piece of lamb, and pointed out the carcase from which he wanted it 
cut. “What class of mutton would you pronounce this?” he asked. 
And to him the shopman:—*“ Well, Welsh; it may be Mountain 
Welsh.” Mr. Stevens swore it was New Zealand; and as he was 
on a Board of Guardians dealing largely in New Zealand Meat (for 
paupers), his experience of Frozen Mutton was undeniable.t 

Mr. James Kay tendered evidence as President of the Lancashire 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations. He instanced Southport: a town 
of forty-one thousand five hundred inhabitants (a large proportion 
well-to-do), “and some fifty-four butchers. To this witness a bank 
manager declared that in one week only three English animals 
were killed in Southport. Yet the Southport Butchers brooked no 
impertinent questioning of the nationality of the meat they sold, and 
the prices at which they sold it were, at any rate, English enought 
Again, there was the strange case of the British Farmers’ Supply 
Association, and of the Sussex Farmers’ Central Meat Market. The 
titles of both establishments sprang from one fertile brain; and both 
were under one ownership. Nor did their proprietor’s imagination 
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halt at his own signboards. He would pin you labels announcing 
“Prime Grass-Fed Lamb” on the shoulders of carcases bearing all 
the visible signs of the frozen chamber. It should be added that on 
one occasion the salesman, being tackled, said the label was a mistake, 
and that the Grass-Fed Lamb was inside. The purchaser went 
inside ; and came forth duly with a joint of Frozen! * 

In addition to the Frozen and Chilled which comes into this country 
there is, as I have shown, a large and increasing Import of Live Meat. 
At this point also the Purveyor finds occasion to deceive, and the 
beasts landed at Birkenhead and Deptford, and killed at these ports, 
are sold as “ Best Aberdeen Oxen,” or the like. At Hull there 
is discharged an increasing number of Sheep and Lambs from 
Norway; and Mr. Craddock, a member of the National Federation 
of Butchers’ and Meat Traders’ Associations, stated to the Lords’ 
Committee that he had seen these Norwegian sheep “absolutely 
guaranteed in our markets as good Scotch sheep.” This was in ’93, 
in which year the Sheep and, Lambs imported from Norway numbered 
6,807 ; but in ’95 they numbered 20,649! It may be replied, on behalf 
of the Butchers, that the meat is sold to them in Smithfield as English 
or Scotch, and that they are less deceivers than deceived; but the 
effect of this retort is weakened if you reflect that expert Butchers 
pride themselves on being able to tell, not only the country, but (in 
the case of British meat) the very county, whence a carcase comes. In 
truth the situation is summarised by an exchange of winks between the 
Market Salesman and the Retail Butcher. In the words of one of 
those whom Mr. Farrow interviewed :—‘ The salesmen at Smithfield 
rob us, and we rob the public.” He might have added “the producer” ; 
for the increasing Import of Live Meat, especially as it can easily be 
sold for Home-fed, makes the British Grazier’s struggle harder, and 
forces down such price as he can get. 


The Purveyor Indignant 


But these disclosures were not made without protest. The Trade 
sent its representatives to the House of Lords to denounce the asper- 
sions on its ‘good name. The evidence of the Chief Butcher is 
instructive. Mr. William Coggan was Chairman of the London 
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Butchers’ Trade Society, and he talked at length to Lord Onslow’s 
Committee. As to the Ready-Money or Chance Trade, he said it was 
“absurd to suggest that fraud is here committed” ; and he gave as his 
excellent reason “that nothing is said, and less is cared, about the 
origin of the meat.” No doubt nothing is said (by the Seller): that 
nothing is cared (by the Purchaser) is matter of opinion. Mr. Coggan 
adduced an additional reason: to wit, that “the smallest possible profit 
is obtained”; which is curious as a reason, and dubious in point of 
fact. With respect to fraud in the Higher Class or Family Trade, 
Mr. Coggan was “prepared to admit that there is a possibility of such 
taking place, and perhaps in isolated cases it is done.” In view of the 
proofs submitted to their Lordships by Mr. Farrow and the rest, 
Mr. Coggan’s notion of isolation would appear to be at once “extensive 
and peculiar.” Throughout his evidence Mr. Coggan repelled with 
considerable warmth the suggestion that his trade was guilty of fraud. 
He did not rely entirely on his declaration that Foreign Meat was 
sold as English only in “isolated cases”: after the manner of a wise 
litigant, he brought out a second defence, which covered the “ isolated 
cases.” He contended that there was no fraud: that the customer was 
chiefly concerned about the price; that if the butcher supplied the 
customer with the best article obtainable at that price, he was under 
no obligation to disclose its origin ; and that if the customer fancied 
he was eating Home-killed Meat when he was eating Imported, the 
customer was a fool for doing so, and no imputation of fraud rested on 
the Butcher.* This is a point of casuistry which would doubtless have 
commended itself to the Schoolmen, but which modern Britons, having 
neither expert knowledge nor the time to examine every joint which 
comes into the kitchen, but expecting English Meat when they pay 
English prices, are likely to resent. And your Butcher is no hardly- 
used trader: he cannot plead poverty or uncertain and meagre profits 
in justification of a lapse from virtue, for, saving your Publican, it would 
be difficult to denote a retailer whose makings are so great as his. 
Major Stacpole estimatedf that, whereas other tradesmen are satisfied 
with 10, 15, or perhaps 20 per cent., your Butcher’s percentage of profit 
runs from 30 to 50. Your Consumer therefore is entitled to resent 
the payment of 11d. per Ib. for an English Sirloin grown in America, 
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which should be sold at 9d., or the giving of 10}d. per Ib. for an English 
leg and the getting a New Zealander, which should be sold at 7d, or, 
still worse, some inferior stuff from the Plate, which is sold wholesale 
at 20 to 30 per cent. less than the New Zealander itself. It is bad 
enough that the Home industry should be injured by Foreign competi- 
tion, though the Consumer gets an advantage in cheapened price. 
But when he gets no such advantage, and is cheated into the bargain, 
to the inflation of a Middleman’s already ample profits, it is time to set 
about stopping the swindle. 


The Marking of Imported Meat 

























Herein, undoubtedly, consists the remedy for this evil of fraudulent 
sale. Bills to this end have been introduced into Parliament, and the 
Committee of the House of Lords, on whose Minutes of Evidence I 
have drawn for illustration, was appointed for the express purpose of 
investigating the practicability of extending the Merchandise Marks 
Act to Meat and other Foodstuffs. That investigation, so far as Meat 
is concerned, was a fairly exhaustive one. The Committee convinced 
itself by much expert and trustworthy evidence that the sale of Foreign 
as English Meat was extensively practised, and chiefly on those 
customers who were prepared to pay the higher prices Home-grown 
Meat commands. It also examined, with much detail, and aided by 
expert opinion, into the various methods suggested for checking fraud, 
and it arrived at the conclusion that such checking was practicable. It 
recommended that “every person dealing in imported meat should 
register as such, and should fix a notice plainly exhibited over his shop 
that he is registered as a dealer in imported meat.” And it recom- 
mended for the detection of fraud “that the inspection of retail butchers’ 
shops should be made in the same way as under the Food and Drugs 
Act, by duly qualified inspectors,” and that the Board of Agriculture 
should be invested with power to take action on behalf of the producers 
and consumers of food. This is the summary of its recommendations. 
The omission of one as to marking arose out of the conflicting opinions 
of witnesses, Yet the Committee, in the body of its Report, expressed 
a decided liking for the Mark, and pointed out that the difficulties were 
not insuperable ; it suggested the use of sealed metal tags on the shank 
bones of shoulders and legs of mutton (an existing and successful 
Jewish practice); and it expressed a preference for the system of 
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marking by electric cautery, though in the undeveloped condition of the 
necessary mechanism, it hesitated to make its recommendation positive. 
So nothing has yet been done. I cannot but think that the Committee 
exhibited an excess of caution. An engineer made and experimented 
in its presence with an apparatus for marking the skin of meat by 
means of an electric wheel. His experiment was successful, and 
promised, with practice and development, to become yet more so; 
while the objection, that such marking would injure the meat, was 
satisfactorily disposed of: even Mr. Coggan’s ingenious suggestion that 
an electric marking would induce putrefaction (on the analogy of a 
thunderstorm), failing to stand the test of proof. Again, if the electric 
pencil be not adopted, the possibilities of marking Meat are by no 
means exhausted. On the Continent Meat is commonly marked with 
an aniline dye pencil, not for the detection of Imported Meat (the 
European nations for the most part feed themselves), but as a 
guarantee, and the system works admirably. So, failing electric cautery, 
there is no reason why the aniline pencil or stamp should not be brought 
to bear on Imported carcases, and used so extensively as to leave little 
room for fraud in the sale of small joints. There would remain a certain 
possibility of fraud: as the,dye-stamp might be removed, either by 
cutting away the marked skin, or by the use of chemical reagents. But 
a dye might be found to resist the action of ordinary acids and alkalis, 
and, for the rest, reliance might surely be placed on the official inspector. 
Also, the practice of such tricks would place the Butcher at the mercy 
of his assistants, who would necessarily be privy to the fraud, and who 
would thereby be placed in a first-class position for blackmailing—an 
added and sufficient terror to the would-be law-breaker. 


The Effect of Marking 


The marking of Imported Meat is advocated in the interests of the 
Home Producer, the honest Butcher, the honest Importer, and the 
innocent Consumer. It is clear that the last three would be benefited 
by the system ; but doubt has been insinuated as to its advantaging the 
first. The sceptic urges that, as consumers would be able to distinguish 
plainly between Imported and Home-killed, and would find by 
experiment that the former was good as well as cheap, they would 
gradually become regular and conscious purchasers. That the two 
kinds approximate in flavour much more nearly than many champions 
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of British stock-raising will admit, is shown by the ease with which 
dishonest butchers defraud their customers ; whilst nutritive qualities 
no doubt are roughly in agreement with flavour, at any rate in the 
public estimation. The bloodlessness of Frozen Mutton is to no small 
extent an affair of the kitchen: properly thawed and cooked it is not 
entirely anemic. Beef, being the larger carcase, is less susceptible to 
freezing—or rather to thawing, for in that process the vesicles burst, 
and much blood runs away. But then, Frozen Beef is very little in the 
market: it is the American Beef against which our Graziers have to 
contend the hardest ; and American Beef (having a short, quick journey) 
needs only chilling—a much less disastrous treatment. American 
Beef, too, is undoubtedly of high average quality: not so good as 
the best Scotch, but, according to expert opinion, of more uniform 
excellence than the second or third best Home. Moreover, the aid 
of bulls of the best British breeds, which American stock-raisers are 
wise enough to import, has been called in, and the quality is rapidly 
improving. So good, indeed, have the United States and Canadian 
cattle become, that the live Beef from over the Atlantic commands 
a price which is not much below that of the best Scotch. All these 
points strengthen the argument that people will in time get over 
their physical “ prejudice” (if that is the right word) against Imported 
Meat: though it may be hoped that common-sense patriotism will 
assist in staying the Foreigner more actively than it does now. 

It does not follow that the branding of the Imported article would 
accelerate the conquest of “prejudice”: it would rather, I imagine, 
have an opposite effect. Butchers and Foreign and Colonial Importers 
have expressed very strong opinions as to the “ disfigurement ” which 
marking would involve, and have urged it as a reason against the 
extending of the Merchandise Marks Act. But the Home-Grown-Only 
Butchers have proved rather too much : their arguments and denunciations 
constitute an admission that the Mark would exercise a wholesome 
check on importation. Under the Mark they would have to act up 
to their motto, or discard it in favour of “Imported Meat Sold Here.” 
In the former case their attitude, or (to be more correct) the attitude 
of the Salesmen from whom they buy, towards British stock-raisers 
would be a little less independent ; indeed these persons would become 
entirely dependent on the British Grazier for supplieS. It may there- 
fore, I submit, be regarded as proved that, though the marking of 
Imported Meat would not completely oust it from our midst (the 
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success of Eastmans and the other open dealers in Imported Meat 
demonstrates as much), yet a certain proportion of the Import would 
cease, to the direct benefit alike of the Home-producer and of the 
consumer paying English prices, and indirectly to the benefit of the 
honest, in competition with the dishonest, butcher. And marking 
the country of origin would not be altogether injurious to Colonial 
trade: inasmuch as River Plate stuff, which is being imported in an 
ever increasing ratio, is sometimes fraudulently sold as Colonial. 
Compulsory branding would stop that. 

As I am concerned now in stating a case rather than in suggesting 
remedies, I will not ask your consideration here of other reforms than 
this of marking. But I may remind you that British grazing will make 
no progress till other reforms are introduced, and especially those falling 
under the heads of Organisation (including particularly Co-operation 
among graziers), Transport, and Protection. Farther, should any one 
contend that the Frozen Meat trade cannot possibly be killed I may 
refer him to the example of France. According to the evidence given 
before the Marking of Foreign Meat Committee by Mr. William Cook, 
who represented a River Plate Company, France crushed the Frozen 
Meat trade out of existence: this by obliging the importer to leave 


the pluck in the sheep, and quarter it; and by imposing a duty 
amounting to about 14d. a lb.,* or, roughly, equal to 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 





* Select Committee of House of Lords on Marking of Foreign Meat, &c., AZinutes o/ 
Evidence, p. 122. 








THE WILD OATS OF RELIGION 


F the Conservative Party does not correct its understanding of the 
| relation between Conservatism and Religion, it will come to 
grief. Its representatives in Parliament purpose to introduce a 
Measure in aid of the Voluntary Schools. Unless it is withheld, or 
revised according to a plan not yet foreseen, that Bill will cause 
disaster. Perhaps it may be passed by dint of what Lord Cranborne 
calls “the courage of our majority.” It cannot possibly be passed 
by what the Party, speaking honestly, would call the courage of 
its convictions. If it is passed at all, we shall wait a long time 
before the Conservative Party has again a majority with which to be 
either valorous or discreet. Now, discretion, despite its popularity, 
really is the better part of valour. It is well, therefore, that we should 
consider the matter with our swords in the peaceful scabbards, 

The Conservative Party cannot determine the ecclesiastical colour 
of the teaching to be imparted in the Board Schools; but it is within 
its power to determine the ecclesiastical colourings of the Voluntary 
Schools. It is unanimous that the teaching in the Voluntary Schools 
must be religious ; but on the question as to who is to pay for the religious 
teaching it is in twain. One section of the Party favours Rate Aid ; 
the other favours State Aid. Both are unwise. 

If the Government adopted Rate Aid as the means of rehabilita- 
ting the Voluntary Schools, not one in ten of the Unionist Members 
would be returned at the next General Election. Many a Tory 
of the truest blue would refrain from supporting any man who had 
helped to raise the rates in behalf of a religion other than that 
Tory’s own. In as far as a Tory is religious, he is religious in 
antagonism to the religion of other Tories. There are Tories among 
the Wesleyans of England: in order to foresee the troubles to which 
Rate Aid would give rise, we need only think of what a Wesleyan 
would say to the establishment of Romanism. There are Tories 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland: it is quite certain that their 
political creed would not stand the shock of a rate in aid of 
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Episcopacy. Catholic Tories in Ireland are not unknown: every one 
of them would rebel against his Party if the Party made him pay 
the cost of instilling Protestant Prelacy into the people. These 
things being so, Rate Aid, from the Party point of view, is out of 
the question. As Mr. Balfour has remarked, to found the finances of 
the coming Measure upon Rate Aid “would be the work of political 
lunatics.” 

State Aid, unfortunately, is an expedient quite as lunatical. As 
Mr. Cripps, Q.C., M.P., has pointed out, it would involve the taking 
over by the State of all the Voluntary School teachers. The teachers 
would become civil servants of a new class. The tribulations which 
would flow from an adventure towards that end are as obvious as the 
impossibilities of the Rate Aid scheme. Either the members of the 
new Service would be appointed on account of their scholastic com- 
petence only, or they would be appointed on account of their sectarian 
religious fervour. In the earlier alternative, not one of them, save by a 
rare accident, would be equipped to conduct a denominational school, 
according to the heart’s desire of its partisans, any better than Mr. 
Frederic Harrison or the Duke of Norfolk is fitted to conduct the 
devotions of the Salvation Army. If the teachers were chosen on 
account of their scholastic attainments only, the denominational 
character of the Voluntary Schools would melt away like snow in 
April. In the other alternative, we should have to imagine Mr. Cripps 
in charge of a department of certified teachers at the Civil Service or 
other Stores. “This way, Madam,” he would say, when the rector’s 
wife found herself shocked by a choice from among five hundred men 
of only wideawake altitude in Churchmanship; and that way, Madam, 
would as likely as not lead into the presence of at least a hundred 
spurious Papists anemically sympathising with Lord Halifax about 
divorce, yet unwilling to accept Infallibility. Contrariwise, think of the 
rector’s wife seeking a certified Civil Service teacher with Low Church 
Evangelical views at a time when, in consequence of the contrivance of 
some new bicycle, Broad Church Agnosticism, Anti-Sabbatarian and 
slightly High, happened to be the correct thing at Toynbee Hall. 
Shed a passing tear, simultaneously, over the distresses of the 
shop-walker in that most uncivil department of the State Service. 
Imagination reels at the thought of the comedy which Mr. Cripps 
would be stage-managing. In Wales, which has three hundred and 
ninety religions, the passions of the people would be too much inflamed 
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to allow the fun of the experiment fair play. In Scotland, which has 
deep emotions and a litigious morality, the Court of Session would have 
to be enlarged until it covered the whole of Edinburgh. In Ireland, 
wigs would be permanently on the green, and fur would be daily flying 
from the ermine robes of the taciturn peers themselves. State Aid, on 
the earlier plan, would destroy the denominational character of the 
schools ; State Aid, on the other plan, would lead to the early 
resignation of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

In short, Conservatives are confronted with a problem which is 
exceedingly grave, because they are resolved upon solving it hy a 
wrong expedient. This is the more deplorable inasmuch as the 
proper expedient naturally suggests itself without delay. The Statutes 
which made Education compulsory and free should be repealed. By 
resolving upon repeal the Party would give scope to the courage of its 
convictions as well as to the courage of its majority. The arguments 
in favour of that course are obvious. All intelligent Conservatives 
assume themselves to be gujded in their politics by the teaching ot 
natural laws. That is why they are opposed to Socialism, the tendency 
of which they deem to be towards the encouragement of weakness and 
the discomfiture of strength. It is why, also, they are opposed to 
modern Liberalism, which, there being no further function for the old 
Liberal theories, now all of them accomplished, has of late years taken 
its texts from Socialism. One cannot plead that the Conservative Party 
is historically either all-good or all-wise. At times it has erred, of 
course. To err is human occasionally as well as Humanitarian always. 
Perhaps the Conservative Party errs in secretly distrusting Free Trade : 
it is just possible that, although their arguments are often splenetic, and 
never self-sacrificing enough to convince a Trade Union that Eight 
Hours and a Living Wage are heresies, the Cobdenites are not less 
sagacious than their critics. Undoubtedly the Conservative Party erred 
in the reluctance with which it allowed Mr. Disraeli to enfranchise the 
people. Patriotic Conservatism, ultimately, is pride of race; and pride 
of race is not compatible with distrust either of the character or of the 
judgment of the race. Still, Conservatives, however the Party may have 
erred, do really aspire towards a science of politics, an art of statecraft, 
as distinguished from the time-serving methods and the artifice of the 
modern Liberals. They aim at being the discoverers of the truth in 
politics, and its champions. It is in the light of that conception 
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that we must judge ourselves and the policies which are proposed. 
Conservatives should be willing to incur unpopularity when, as must 
frequently happen ere sectarian prejudices are extirpated, the majority 
of the people are indifferent to truth or in the way of error. If it be 
not thus a vigilant and active negation of the mere desire for power, 
Conservatism is no system for self-respecting men. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to say that the Conservatives should not 
have acquiesced in Compulsory Free Education. Either Party may be 
excused for having leapt into the dark at times: there is not always 
light for choice. English polity is an anomalous growth, and it is some- 
times incumbent upon the statesmen of England to -do that which is 
not demonstrably quite right in order that good, perchance, may come. 
The administrators of English domestic affairs found themselves in a 
quandary of that kind in 1870, and it cannot be said that the ideas 
which prompted their leap into the dark then have been altogether 
falsified by the results. The country has not been financially ruined by 
the Act which made every man responsible for the scholastic up-bringing 
of some neighbour’s children, and experience has refuted the prediction 
that a generation of educated youth would have no mind for the 
humbler mechanic trades necessary to the well-being of the people. 
That, in the work-a-day English manner, justifies the acquiescence of 
the Conservatives in Compulsory Free Education. Still, if we have 
achieved the good results towards which the Acts of questionable 
quality was directed, the sooner we review the Acts the better. There 
are cogent reasons for believing that to perpetuate them might be to 
inflict a lasting injury upon the race. Those reasons will be set forth 
as we go on. Meanwhile, that the case may not be prejudiced, let it 
be remarked that, if the Acts are to be reconsidered, this is the opportune 
moment. After twenty-five years of compulsion, practically the whole 
populace is now as well educated as Compulsory Teaching could make 
it. All the men enrolled on the voters’ lists can reflect on the questions 
of politics, as on any others, with the illumined candour which comes 
of ability to read and write. Every one of them is as well fitted as the 
State can make him to judge of the value of education to his own 
children, and to ruminate on the possible results of having other men 
obliged to pay for it. In this matter of education and religion, that is 
to say, the people are now well enough informed to be addressed 
according to the point of view of the candid Tory, who knows that 
a majority in the House of Commons gained or maintained by false 
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pretences is worse, for his Party and for the nation, than a defeat 
suffered at the bidding of conscience. 

Conscience, informed by reflection, will lead the Conservative Party 
into pathways that are dim only because no member of the Party has 
thought of taking a cleansing lantern into the mirk of them. From 
both sides of the Party, on this Education Question, we are constantly 
assured that the one necessity is “to uphold the religious character 
of our schools.” Catholics, Protestant Prelatists, Erastian Presbyterians, 
and all the Conservative champions of what a famous drill-sergeant 
called “fancy religions,” are agreed on that point. It is a questionable 
assumption. In many cases, it is an assumption based upon an 
impertinence which one can overlook only because we happen to be 
living. in an age when cynicism is in vogue, and people who are not 
cynics talk as if they were. “O, yes: we must uphold religion: other- 
wise the masses would get out of hand.” That remark, or a remark 
to the same effect, is made by the average Conservative everywhere. 
Calmly considered, it gives the case of Conservatism away. It means, 
being interpreted : “ We ourselves don’t need the fear of Hell to keep us 
right ; but the lower orders do.” This is not the attitude in which a 
Tory, a man who is proud of his country, should hold himself towards 
those who are less comfortably bestowed than he himself is. Its spirit 
is even more gruesome than the depressing Whiggery which prompted 
Mr. Gladstone’s remark about “the classes and the masses.” Its 
stupidity is what strikes one first. Many a crossing-sweeper has a 
gentler bearing than the average member of the Constitutional Club, 
or the National Liberal, or other haunt of men conscious of the division 
of society into “classes” ; and, properly clad, any gamekeeper in the 
United Kingdom would, if he took his ease at the Carlton, or at the 
Reform, undoubtedly appear a duke to the new member. In short, 
facts fly in the face of nearly all distinguishings between the moral 
character of the well-to-do in England and that of the ill-to-do. The 
Conservative who acts upon them now, in the matter of the education 
of the people, is as blind a vulgarian as was the in-bred and ill-bred 
“laird” who, by his unreflecting insolence, helped to keep Scotland 
Radical for sixty years. 

Nevertheless, we must discriminate. Apart from the chatterers 
who say that religion is necessary to well-doing among “the lower 
orders,” there are persons who entertain the same thought gravely. 
There are persons who, feeling that they themselves would speedily 
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go to the devil if they ceased to believe in Hell, have no doubt that 
their servants, and the dependents of the community at large, would 
in a canter win the race to Hell if the Athanasian Creed were 
questioned. That, too, is an insult to our fellow-countrymen ; but, 
having a philosophic basis, it is not quite so bad. If a man with 
ten thousand a year is convinced that only the devil stands between 
him and his neighbour’s deer-forest or his neighbour’s nuptial couch, 
it is not wonderful that the gentleman should think that only the same 
obstacle can separate the minions from his wine-cellar. The sentiment 
is amiable. It has that touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin in benevolent misapprehension. It affirms, not that “the lower 
orders ” are less well-equipped in native virtue than “the upper orders,” 
but that both orders are so ill-equipped in native virtue that the devil 
must take, not the hindmost but the whole nation, if he have a 
reasonable claim against either order. That is true Toryism. It is 
instinct with feudal sympathy. At one fell swoop, it affirms the 
Divine inhumanity to man with unexceptionable justice. 

Unfortunately, it puts Deism and Diabolism on a plane in which the 
spiritless level of the Fabian Society could find no fault. It cannot be 
commended to the approval of the Conservative Party. Rather is one 
inclined to say, with Denys in The Cloister and the Hearth, “ Courage, 
mon ami: le diable est mort!” One cannot be quite sure that he is ; 
but equally one is in doubt whether the Conservative Party has any 
right to believe that he ever lived. Seriously, it is questionable whether 
the State, or any Party in the State, has a right to use the hope of 
Heaven or the fear of Hell, or both, as incentive to the morals of the 
people. There are three reasons on account of which a Radical Tory 
may protest against the Conservatives who use, or uphold the use of, 
the spell of religion in politics. 

In the first place, the assumption of the ordinary Conservative in 
this matter is an insult to the people. In some cases, the ordinary 
Conservative is himself a sincere believer; in other cases, he is 
agnostical. Conservatives of the first set, who are usually quite as 
self-satisfied as they are well-groomed, would deny that their passive 
acquiescence in the moral law and in the civic virtues was dependent 
upon their theological beliefs. Many of them would amiably expect 
to be exceedingly sad in the event of their faith evaporating ; but not 
one of them would be less emphatic than Miss Louisa Bevington in 
declaring that a man need not necessarily become a foot-pad because 
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he has become an unbeliever. Conservatives of the other set are 
presumably, despite their lack of defined faith, upholders of law and 
order. Indeed, they are known to be so. The Party has derived 
much of its intellectual credit from men such as Mr. Huxley, who 
spent half of his time in upbraiding the prophets and the other half 
in upholding the princes. Now, what right have the Conservatives 
of either set to deny to the masses a self-sufficiency of character, a 
civic virtue, which they claim for themselves? Clearly, they have none 
at all. “A man’s a man for a’ that,” whether he browses in the fat 
pastures of Kensington, ruminating peacefully on Church and State ; 
or spends the afternoon in the Atheneum Club, deploring the fact 
that the world does not yet realise Individualism to be a saving grace 
above all theo- and other -ologies ; or is a lusty workman in the East 
End, partisan of Mr. Spencer Charrington because he is a good old 
English gentleman, or of Mr. Bhownaggree because he is on the side of 
the Empress of India, who supports the majesty of England beyond 
the seas. Why are not we Tories and Conservatives all one, nothing 
extenuating because there is naught to extenuate, and setting up no 
theory in ignorance? Our political faith springs not out of our own 
individual interests. It is broad-based in our pride of race. Why, 
then, should any one of us assume others to be so frail that in their case 
the racial attributes are not sufficient to maintain the character and 
the trustworthiness which we claim for ourselves and them in common ? 

In the second place, even if we could grant that the Christian 
religion is beyond question, the remark of Lord Cranborne that it is 
above all things necessary to maintain the religious character of our 
schools might be disputed. At the basis of that remark there is a 
remarkable conception of religion. Apparently Lord Cranborne forgets 
that religion, primarily, is a relation, not between a man and the 
majority of his fellows, but, between a man and his own conscience. 
By “the religious character of our schools,” Lord Cranborne means the 
religious character of our Church. Now, the Church of England is a 
creditable institution ; but, at the best, it is the product of an Act of 
Parliament, which claims no infallibility, and at the worst, as Lord 
Cranborne conceives it, it is a body of doctrine which we should apply 
to the children of the United Kingdom just as the County Council 
applies the Muzzling Order to the dogs of London. Even as there is 
no harmony of sentiment between the dogs and the County Council, 
there is not, in the nature of things, any accord between the children of 
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England and the Church. The natural relation is not between the 
children and the Church: it is between the children and their parents. 
In as far as it has any natural need of guidance in belief and morals, 
the child is related, not to its countrymen or to any section of them, 
but to its father and mother. Consider the matter from the abstract 
religious point of view. On the parents, not on the country, rests the 
immediate responsibility for the child’s being. On the parents, there- 
fore, not on the country, rests the immediate responsibility for the 
child’s upbringing. We cannot make religion the subject of a public 
company. We cannot put it into any public relation whatever. 
It is an individual concern, public only in as far as individual 
concerns in religion happen to be uniform. Uniformity in religion is 
an accident, upon which no polity can be properly based. The attempt 
to make it the foundation of a polity has proved a failure. That is 
why the country is so busily engaged in discussing the future of the 
Voluntary Schools. Rightly considered, the energies of both sections 
uf the Conservative Party are being devoted to discovering the least 
dangerous plan of raising a ramshackle structure of religion upon a basis 
of false political economy. The State had no clear right to make the 
education of the children of England a vicarious duty. In doing so, it 
put an unjust burden upon every ratepayer in order that some other 
ratepayer might be deprived of liberty and of his first privilege. In the 
nature of things, the responsibility of bringing up his own children is 
the elementary privilege of a citizen; and bad results are certain, 
eventually, to flow from the destruction of that privilege. The self- 
respect of the parents is necessarily impaired. The strength of the 
nation, therefore, is sapped at the roots. It is needless to dwell on the 
accompanying evil, the injustice of making any citizen pay for the 
education of children other than his own. With that we are all of us 
already too familiar. An evil less noticed, but not less grave, is one 
which should make the sincerely Christian Conservative perceive the 
error of the ways in‘ which he and the Party at large are preparing 
to run. I allude to the fact that leaving to the schoolmaster, instead 
of with the parent, the task of teaching the young what they are to 
believe in the most delicate and most private subject of the human 
mind is the surest‘ way of making all sensitive children infidels. Some 
of the best and wisest of Englishmen have doubted whether even 
parents should be teachers of religion to their children. Knowing that 
the thoughts of the young are strange lone thoughts, easily agitated 
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into agony by terror of the supernatural, they have felt it well to allow 
their children to find faith, if they could, with the increase of intelligent 
years. The only moral authorities whom a child reveres are his father 
and mother. To transfer that authority to others, whom he is apt to 
regard as inferior beings and his natural enemies, is the surest method 
of making him hate the very thoughts which the Church and the 
Conservative Party wish to instil. 

In the third place, neither the Church nor the Conservative Party 
has any right to dictate what the children even of their own supporters 
are to believe in the matter of religion. None of us has any right to ask 
others to believe what we ourselves are not sure about. Now, the 
Conservative leaders, as a whole, are not themselves convinced that the 
Christian religion is a revelation. All of them accept its precepts ; but 
nearly all of them apprehend that, like the religion of Islam, it is the 
attribution to the Deity of the moral instincts which the thinkers of a 
race have found within themselves. On that account, then, one may 
deny that the Conservative leaders have a right to insist that the State 
should give a dogmatic colour to the teaching of the children of England. 
Unless it trusts the people to be honest according to their lights, the 
Conservative Party has no claim to the allegiance of any self-respecting 
Englishman. It denies itself if it seeks to supply a light which it 
acknowledges to be possibly false. Its only genuine claim upon the 
consideration of our countrymen lies in the assertion, implicit in the 
general bearing of its advocates, that itself and the masses are equal 
in candour, and that in seeking power it is seeking to save the people 
from the imminent tyranny of a Parliamentary Party which moulds its 
public principles on what fads soever chance to be popular at a moment. 
Then, whilst the attitude of the Party leaders is thus open to rebuke, 
the attitude of the Church may be dismissed with equal ease. There 
are many good men in the Church; but what those men wish to 
arrange in the matter of the Voluntary Schools ought not to have 
a feather-weight of influence upon the judgment of an upright Tory. 
Of course the Church wishes to “maintain the religious character of 
our schools.” £2 officio, it has that as one of its duties. The Church, 
however, is an advocate, not a judge... It may express a wish; but 
no man should allow it to dictate. The Church is constitutionally 
unable to think with independence. The dogmatic propositions of 
Christianity are beyond question to the Church. They constitute not a 
problem but a certainty. What the Church says on any question, 
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therefore, is of no account to independent thinkers. The declarations 
of the Church are invariably biassed by preconceptions which the 
clergy if they do not resign, are bound to vindicate; and any 
proposition which a set of men are on their honour bound to vindicate 
no honest man is bound to heed. In short as regards some of the 
most vital problems of the time, the Church is an automatic Closure 
upon discussion; and the Closure, when it threatens life problems 
about which our minds are unsettled, is not to be endured. Without 
irreverence, one may say that the premises on which the Church is 
wielding an influence on the policy of the Conservative Party are not 
accepted with the certitude of assent in which we respond to a self- 
evident proposition in geometry. The corollary obviously is that if the 
Conservative Party, which purports to be the Party seeking to induct 
scientific rules of statesmanship from natural phenomena, gives itself 
up to the Church, it gives up, also, all claim upon the allegiance of the 
people. 

I cannot imagine how this proposition can be disputed. The 
Conservative Party cannot vest the Church of England in any quality 
which the Church does not claim for itself. The only quality in the 
Church which could justify the attitude of Conservative politicians 
towards Churchmen is Infaliibility, and that is the one quality which 
the Church itself most emphatically disclaims. This subject, as 
apprehended by the Conservative Party at large, is honeycombed 
by sophistries. 

One hears it said that, as the Church contributed influentially to 
the triumph of the Tory Party at the last General Election, the 
Tory Party is in honour bound to administer the affairs of politics 
according to the wishes of the Church. That theory is absurd. 
In order to justify the repudiation of it, one must draw a sharp 
distinction between the duty of the Tory Party towards the Church 
as an expression of religious theories and the duty of the Tory 
Party towards the Church as the trustee of capital. As trustee of 
capital, the Church, like the Bank of England itself, or any shopkeeper 
in the Strand, or any workman who owns a bag of tools, is entitled 
to call upon the Tory Party to defend it; but that exhausts the claim 
of the Church upon the Tory Party. The Party is obliged to maintain 
the endowments of the Church as a matter of common honesty: it 
defends the establishment of the Church merely as a matter of 
sentiment. Preferring Westminster Abbey to the City Temple, I defend 
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Establishment, mysclf; but I have no sound argument against the man 
who, unable to perceive why a Church admitting fallibility should have 
the patronage of the nation through the ceremonial of the Throne, 
is willing that Anglicanism should cease to be established. On the 
contrary, there are obvious reasons why the modest man_ should 
be less negative in his reflections. The Church, which disclaims 
Infallibility, is endeavouring to make the Tory Party affirm it. That 
may seem a striking statement ; but it states the truth. Nothing short 
of certainty that a religious doctrine is true can justify a State in 
mposing the doctrine upon the people, or upon any section of them ; 
or, which comes to the same thing, in making any portion of the people 
pay for the inculcation of the doctrine into the minds of any other 
portion; yet the Church does claim a right to direct the power of 
the Tory Party in such a way, and the Tory Party is not unwilling 
to have its power directed so. The state of affairs is, or should be, 
a public scandal. England has a genius for compromise ; but it cannot 
have a Church which is fallible in its own eyes, and infallible in the 
eyes of one of England’s great political parties. Apart from the 
absurdity of such an arrangement, the risks are too serious. Politics 
is the art of managing the rights of man rightfully. It cannot honestly 
suffer the intrusion into its judgments of any preconception arbitrarily 
derived. In a country where all religions are self-confessedly fallible, 
statesmanship cannot rightfully approach any communal question with 
a theological bias. And in such a country, theologians, as such, can 
have a say in politics only at great peril to the commonweal. 

The Conservative Party, then, had better be warned in time to make 
religion stand off in its peculiar province, which is where men are in 
private communion with their own consciences. It should contrive its 
policies simply from a study of natural economic forces, with which 
rcligion has a chemical affinity only when both are wantonly willing 
to sow wild oats. 

W. EARL HODGSON. 
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WRECKERS OF THE WESTERN ISLES 


HE land of Nandi, over which the Lady Asenath, in her lord's 
T name, holds undivided sway, is on the confines of the world. 
True, beyond lies the land of the foreigners whence the steamers 
come monthly to Suva, and from the southern point of the bay sweeps 
a line of islets like a great bow till it touches the Yasawas to the north- 
ward. But these last must not be counted with inhabited lands, being 
but roosting-places for serfs, kitchen-men, ignorant of the usages of 
polite society. It were, indeed, almost a breach of manners to allude 
in Nandi to the people of the Mamanutha Islands, except when a feast 
is toward, and then the kitchen-men had their uses, providing, as was 
right, the largest share of the victuals. 

When the sun is low, and the serrated peaks of Mamanutha are 
thrown into sharp relief against the crimson sky, one might picture 
them the broken teeth of a monster whose mouth is the capacious bay 
and whose body the mountainous mass of the great island. No one 
goes to Mamanutha, because it is not seemly to accept the hospitality 
of persons of so lowly an estate, and also, no doubt, because the Gods 
have haunted the rocks and made themselves disagreeable to visitors, 
ever since the mainland became distasteful to them. Even the orders 
for contributions, that keep Mamanutha in a chronic state of famine, do 
not go direct, but pass circuitously through the Buli of Malolo, a poor 
relation of Lady Asenath’s family. 

The Gods, as I have hinted, played strange pranks in Mamanutha ; 
but, as no one in Nandi was a whit the worse, the rumour of their 
antics raised but a feeble curiosity. Much preaching and Sabbath 
drum-beating had scared them from the mainland, or, as Lady Asenath 
tersely put it, “the coast had begun to stink of missionaries,” and if 
they chose to purge the islands of every living thing, it would be no 
concern of the chiefs of Nandi, except at feast-times. Not so Malolo. 
There the Buli had noted with growing concern a strange restless- 
ness in the Spirit World. Scarce a canoe came from Mamanutha 
without some disquieting report: now a yam-pot was found gutted, 
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though not a soul on the island had so much as looked into the hut ; 
now the yam-vines were trampled in the night by a giant foot —and 
there could be no contributions for the chiefs of Nandi; now a sudden 
puff of wind had blown down the school-house, and the children had to 
go without their lessons ; now the thirsty Spirits had sucked the milk 
from the young cocoanuts, and left poor mortals no fruit to make copra 
withal for their taxes. The mischief wrought by the Immortals was 
poisoning his rest. No wonder then that when he heard they had 
appeared in the very flesh to Sharktooth of Mamanutha, had promised 
him possessions beyond the wealth of store-keepers, and found his 
whole Buliship ringing with the news, he made ready his canoe, and 
sailed to Nandi for instructions. Sharktooth, it seemed, had been 
sitting alone in the doorway of his house, taking the air before 
sunset. The men were on the beach hauling up the canoes beyond 
the mark of spring-tide, and the women and children were busy with 
the cooking-pots for the evening meal. Sharktooth was not asleep—of 
this he was positive—nor was he excited, nor even deeply pondering: 
he was simply, according to his habit, allowing his intellect to rest. He 
heard no footfall on the threshold : a shadow fell across the door, and a 
man stepped in, and sat down before him in the failing light. Shark- 
tooth had never seen him before, yet he wasted no time in greeting as 
mortal strangers do. “Sharktooth,” he said, “a month hence you shall 
have your ship.” (He used the possessive pronoun proper to articles 
of food ; it was as if he said, “you shall have a ship to eat.”) “On this 
day of the next moon stand on the rocks of Waya, and you shall have 
your ship.” The stranger then left the house just like a mortal, and 
was seen no more. Clearly he was a God, because there were but 
twenty-three grown men on the island, and Sharktooth knew them all ; 
no strange canoe had landed that day; and he foretold the future, 
which no mortal, unless he were a fool, would dare to do. 

In the aristocratic circles of Nandi Buli Malolo’s news caused a 
flutter which was difficult to reconcile with their usual contempt for 
the doings of Mamanutha. I noted it with concern, remembering that 
not so many years ago the islands were indeed remorseless teeth that 
snapped up, passing canoes, and Nandi an insatiate maw into which 
their freight and crews were sucked; for the island people lived by 
wreckage and piracy, and of their superfluity they enabled their 
suzerains on Nandi to maintain the state proper to their higher 
civilisation and refinement. It seemed to me that something of the 
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old piratical spirit still lingered, despite the influence of the Government 
and a regular habit of family prayers. I saw Lady Asenath that after- 
noon, and I said playfully: “So the Gods visit mortals in the islands, 
and Nandi makes ready to stow the wreckage.” 

“Not only down West are the mortals visited by the Gods,” she 
retorted. “What of the native nuns at Rewa?” 

I gently led the conversation back from so scandalous a digression, 
and begged her, as a woman of good sense and mature experience, to 
tell me her candid opinion of Sharktooth’s apparition. She at once put 
by her raillery, and spoke with that serious candour that made her so 
stimulating a companion. 

“That there ave Spirits we know, else how could the Lady Alisi 
have so fine a family without reproach, being unwedded? Moreover, 
there is a female spirit in Vatulele, of whom the men tell strange tales, 
but I believe them not, knowing what all men are. But whether this 
Sharktooth of Mamanutha saw indeed a Spirit face to face, depends 
upon the reputation of the man. It is said that he is a voracious 
person, that he will eat a whole hog at a sitting, when he can get 
one, besides yams in proportion ; and if you or I were to eat so much 
as half a hog, it would lie heavy on us, and we should see Spirits 
in plenty. This Sharktooth is a liar, then; or he is a dreamer of 
gluttonous dreams; or this Thursday three weeks there will be a 
wreck on the Waya reefs.” 

As the days passed, it was easy to see which solution Nandi had 
adopted. The great balolo-fishing was three weeks past, and the 
fishermen now remembered that the worms had broken up early— 
an infallible sign of a stormy year. We were in the first month of 
the hurricane season; already the trade wind had died, and there 
had been a week of sweltering calm. The village store was doing 
unremunerative business, for the people seemed to be awaiting some 
supernatural replenishment of their failing stores, sitting out the 
evenings in darkness, and going to church in old clothes. Now, white 
men are mysteriously attracted to places where the veil between the 
Seen and the Unseen is worn thin; and, having no dignity to lose by 
intercourse with persons of mean estate, I begged a canoe to carry 
me to the home of this Sharktooth, favoured of the Immortals. We 
beached our craft in a little cove too shallow to admit a vessel of 
deeper draught, and waded ashore to the village, a cluster of wretched 
hovels built on a bank of parched red earth. The drought had burnt 
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up every shred of vegetation; even the palm-leaves were browned. 
In the valleys not a drop of fresh water could be found, for the island 
was a mere fissured hill-top protruding from the sea. We found 
Sharktooth in the doorway of his ruinous hut, resting his intellect. He 
was a fat, heavy man, of middle age, with a trick of slow speech and a 
lack-lustre eye. But he brightened when we spoke of his ghostly visita- 
tion, and his faith would have made his eternal happiness secure, had he 
set it upon a proper object. From the centre-post hung an advertising 
almanac of Colman’s Mustard a twelvemonth old, with the twelve 
preceding days obliterated and a pencilling round the 13th December, 
the day appointed by his strange guest. He answered my questions 
readily enough. “Yes, it was still day when the Spirit came. He 
was a red-skinned Spirit, growing a little bald on the crown, and he 
wore nothing but a loincloth, not over-clean. His voice was like the 
voice of men, and he snuffled when he talked, as if he had a cold. But 
he (Sharktooth) knew him for a Spirit, because none but spirits know 
the future, or leave a house. without waiting to share the meal. 

“Did the Spirit say how your ship should come?” I asked, with an 
irony that was lost upon him. 

“On the southern point of the Waya shore-reef. There he told me 
to await it—my ship!” Again Sharktooth used the possessive pronoun 
that is reserved for roast pork and such things, unctuously mouthing 
the syllable as if his stomach were concerned. I could get little more 
from him about the phantom, so trivial did it seem beside the promise 
that it brought. There had been, so he admitted, an unusual catch 
of fish the evening before the Appearance came to him, and he had 
not been “off his feed” at the feast that followed. I felt irritated 
with the fat glutton for his quiet confidence and his ghoulish anticipa- 
tion of a wreck. The ship, the crew, and the cargo were to be 
for his own consumption only; not the Waya people, whose reef it 
was, nor the chiefs of Nandi, nor his own kinsfolk were to have any 
part in it, save what his munificence might accord them. 

There seemed nothing to detain me in the nightmare of a greedy 
Fijian. The islet, that took so strange and romantic an aspect from 
the mainland, had no suggestion of mystery when you stood upon 
its barren slopes. At sunset a thick curtain pf mosquitoes fell on us, 
and shut us out from sleep till they had worked their fiendish 
will, for we had left our nets at Nandi, under the impression that no 
mosquito could live on a waterless rock at sea. In the morning we 
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were paddled westward down the chain. Not a breath of air ruffled 
the glassy ocean. As we neared Na Rokorokoyawa (Salute-from-A far), 
we shipped our paddles, and drifted over the clear bottom, scaring 
the turquoise coral-fish with our sharklike shadow. No thud of row- 
locks must here anger the Immortals, for this island is the Olympus 
of Mamanutha, and the Higher Gods crowd so thick upon it that there 
is standing-room for no lesser Spirits. Many are the tales told of it: 
—of an Unseen Power compelling men to bow them to the earth 
when they set foot upon its beach ; of strange whistlings in the upper 
air; of mysterious assaults and larcenies upon the persons and the 
property of seafarers. Most fantastic is the island. In past ages land 
must have been continuous along the chain; in a few centuries these 
last records of the past will be crumbled away, and the waves will 
sweep shorewards over the site. The island is a ruin; its fallen 
masonry is scattered about its crumbling base; the breakers bite deep 
into its foundations, and, in stormy weather, set the thunder reverbe- 
rating in the hidden recesses of its caves. The summer rains have 
gashed its sides with torrent beds; great boulders, broken loose from 
its summit, block the upward path; here and there a hardy screw-pine, 
sown by the birds, has found precarious foothold. It is an uncanny spot 
even in sunlit day; who would dare to brave its terrors at dead of night ? 
A narrow band of sea divides it from Waya, the last of the Yasawas. 
Lofty, precipitous, harbourless, inhabited by a race of hill-men who 
know no sea-art but that of wiling ships in distress to their destruction, 
Waya was well chosen by the Gods for a pitfall unto them that sail the 
deep. 

As we hoisted sail to a faint westerly breeze and steered for Nandi, 
we saw a tiny canoe creeping out from Mamanutha. We neared it as 
the sun was setting, and saw a single figure at the paddle, setting his 
course for the haunted Isle. Never before had Fijians deliberately 
passed the night there, even in company, and here was a man braving 
alone the terrors of the Spirit World. Sharktooth was in earnest. He 
had taken the first step of his pilgrimage, allowing a full ten days for 
unavoidable detention by the way. 

The calms lasted another week, and the barometer had been fairly 
steady. Ona Tuesday night, a light breeze set in from the westward, 
and the sunset was strange. The sky was cloudless, but a copper haze 
near the western horizon bloated the setting sun and turned it a smoky 
yellow. Then the mercury began to jump, and coasting skippers, who 
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had a glass, put in to the nearest anchorage and made all snug. At 
Nandi the weather-wise shook their heads and chattered of 1870, when 
the whole district was flooded by a tidal wave. But, though all agreed 
with them that rough weather was at hand, none troubled himself to 
guy his house-posts or lash down his thatch. 

Sharktooth had pushed on to Waya in his frail cockleshell several 
days before. What passed between him and the Spirits on the haunted 
Isle is not known, but they practised no rites of hospitality, for he 
reached Waya in a state of starvation, having stayed the cravings of his 
appetite with ncthing better than a handful of raw pandanus husks. 
Communion with Spirits had not been good for him. He left his home 
a person of ordinary intelligence—for a plebeian: he reached Waya a 
monomaniac. They told us afterwards how he dragged himself ashore, 
and groaned aloud with desire, as the pigs filed past him in the village 
square ; how, pitying his sorry case and taking him for an emissary of 
the Government, they set the pot on the boil and fed him, but could by 
no means stay his famished appetite ; how in jest the Buli bade his 
kitchen-women cook food till the stranger had eaten his fill; and how 
meal merged into meal until in very weariness they could bring him no 
more. But when all the village slept, the stranger left his sleeping mat, 
and went and stood ona rock set like a watch-tower at the southern 
end of the Island, staring out to seaward and muttering to himself; and 
there the men found him in the morning, when they went fish-spearing. 
So he passed several days, coming to the Buli’s kitchen at meal times 
and retiring to his watch-tower when he was satisfied. But he would 
talk of nothing but his ship, which was to anchor on the southern point 
of Waya where never ship cast anchor before. They thought he 
belonged to some trading cutter, and had been sent to wait at Waya 
until she picked him up. But one night the women, returning from a 
torch-light fishing, heard a voice crying in the darkness: “My ship! my 
ship! Hither she is sailing! Hasten, my ship!” and so they stood in 
terror, believing it to be the voice of a sea-sprite. It cried again as 
sailors challenge the wind :—“ Child of the Maiden of the West ; Child 
of the Maiden of White Man’s Land ; board her, waft her quickly 
hither, my ship!” They stayed to hear no more, and in the village 
some thought the place was haunted. But others said, more truly, that 
it was the stranger’s voice and that the Gods possessed him. 

Now, on the evening when the sun sank in a copper haze, Sharktooth 
took no food at all, but squatted the day through upon his watch-tower, 
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taking no heed of the children, who jeered (and threw lumps of coral) 
at him from the bluff behind. As long as it was calm, he was silent: 
but when at sunset a cool air from the westward ruffled the oily sea, and 
a sharp puff or two set a crest upon the swell, and the breast of the 
sleepy ocean began to heave, and the live rollers to thunder on the reef, 
he fell to hailing his ship again, the ship that would not come. The 
boys went home and the village talked of bringing the madman in by 
force, lest they should be held responsible for what might befall him. 

When the night fell, the breeze had freshened from the west, whence 
the wind so seldom blows, not steadily, but in angry, whistling blasts 
that set the houses creaking. At midnight men went down to drag the 
canoes further up, for it was a great gale, and the tide was running in. 
A faint light from the risen moon threw the shadowy blotches of 
storm-cloud into relief as they scudded up the sky. The men came 
back drenched, for the long drought was over at last and the rain was 
lashing the hut walls horizontally and piercing them in a fine mist that 
soaked the floor mats. There was no sleep that night. Each shrieking 
blast was fiercer than the last, and as the surf rose, drenching showers 
of spray struck the thatches like the columns of water from an hydrant. 
The madman was forgotten; the men blocked their open doorways 
with mats as best they might, and the women and children huddled 
shivering in the driest corners crying: “Isa! The cyclone!” 

No morning broke nor sun rose; only the blackness of night 
turned grey enough to make the desolation felt. The men crept out 
at the back of their huts with their sodden sa/us drawn tight about 
their shoulders, and staggered from one support to another, bracing 
their bodies against the blast. The palms were thrashing like broken 
whips, with every leaf stripped off, and every straining trunk groaning 
in a living agony. Not a breadfruit tree was standing : half the houses 
were lying collapsed, a heap of ruins. To seaward nothing could be 
seen for the dense curtain of rain. The tide had run out now, and the 
reef was blown drier than the village square. One glance was enough, 
for the wind was charged with sand and coral particles, which cut the 
skin and threatened the eyes. Men shouted to one another, but their 
voices were torn between their teeth, and one had to guess the sound 
from the contortions of their lips. For a steady booming roar came 
from the upper air, like the clangour of an express tearing through a 
tunnel, and dominated all other sounds, the fury of the sea, the shricks 
of the blast, and the groaning of the tortured trees. Most of the huts 
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were down now, and their wretched occupants were cowering in the 
lee of the wreckage, waiting for the fury to pass. As the light grew, a 
few of the bolder crept along the beach to see what the tempest had 
brought them. Staggering from rock to rock they went, until in the 
lifting of the rain-curtain they could see the point of the Island. There 
was the madman, whose existence till now had been forgotten. High 
on the bluff he stood, propped against the stump of a broken screw- 
pine, with every muscle braced against the fury of the wind, crying to 
the storm in a voice that was not heard, in turn provoking and 
beseeching it in gestures more eloquent than speech. To the Islanders 
he seemed a welcome touch of farce in so depressing a tragedy. Their 
taxes, their food, their houses, and their canoes, the product of so many 
weary months of labour, had all been swept away in an hour. Famine 
and exposure stared them in the face, the worst was yet to come. And 
here was this stranger, who had lost nothing, passionately challenging 
the Storm-Gods the long night through to send him his ship in weather 
wherein no ship could live!, A little crowd gathered to enjoy the sport, 
mouthing their jeers to one another, and twisting their rain-washed 
faces with soundless laughter at every antic more passionate than the 
last. The village wag even set himself to caricature the madman’s 
gestures, until the wind tore him from his foothold in his most 
extravagant effort. But presently they wearied of the sport, and 
one by one they dropped away to forage for raw kumalas to stay 
their hungry stomachs. 

At length a blast, more savage than all that had gone before, 
wrenched the remaining huts with a sharp list to shoreward, and 
straightway the wind began to moderate and the rain to cease. But 
for the lurid half-light, one might have thought that the storm was 
past. In half an hour the air became suddenly still, though there was 
a menace in it which those who remembered 1870 knew too well. The 
roar of the storm had fallen to a distant whirr as of great wheels 
revolving far off in the upper air, and the sea, whose rage had been 
drowned by the racket of the storm, became a new terror. Strange 
that so maddened a sea should still obey the law of the tide! Strange 
that such infuriated surges as strained at the leash to make an end of 
the poor shivering Island should be governed by the same that sufficed 
to hold them back in their calm mood yesterday! It was near noon 
now, and the tide was running in. The low-lying village was at the 
mercy of the advancing waves, which knew no mercy. Every crash 
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upon the reef set the foundations of the Island quaking. Already, 
though it was barely half-tide, a line of soapy foam had passed the 
spring-tide limit, and in an air so still that the flame of a candle 
lighted out of doors would have burned without a flicker, the breakers 
swelled mountainously. The palms that waved so gracefully yesterday 
were a mere collection of ragged brooms with the coarse broken 
bristles set upwards, and the sticks all twisted awry. The air cleared 
a little, and from the village could be seen the madman running up and 
down his narrow beat, reiterating his wearisome cry :—“ My ship! My 
ship! Waft her hither, Child of the Lady of the West!” 

The calm lasted twenty minutes, and then the hum of the storm 
grew louder. There was a moment of shrinking expectation, and an 
angry puff struck the village, this time from the landward side. The 
central eddy of the cyclone had passed over the Island, and the worst 
was now to come. In a few moments the whole turmoil of the 
hurricane broke loose afresh. The tottering huts, their posts loosened 
in the sodden ground, were forced upright, then slanting seawards, then 
flat on the ground in ruinous collapse. The air grew dark again with 
driving rain. And now a frenzy seized the madman on the bluff. 
Half-drowned with spray from the rising tide, he had clung defiantly 
to his screw-pine stump, but he left it now, not to flee to safer ground, 
but to tempt the sea from a nearer standpoint. With a hurricane 
behind him how could he escape being blown over and engulfed ? 
Yet, to make his foothold less secure, he was dancing a mad dance 
with his arms aloft, and his body bowed backwards to the earth. “My 
ship!” he shrieked, flinging his arms to seaward, and the onlookers, 
following his gestures, sprang up with shouts of astonishment. For, 
there, dim in the storm-mist, swept the ghost of a great ship with 
broken masts, from which a mass of wreckage hung trailing in the water. 
Broadside on, she grew in definition as each mighty roller struck her, 
swept her decks, pouring in a snowy torrent from her black sides, 
and swept onward, its white mane streaming backwards from its crest 
as the tempest struck it, to shatter its vast length on the coral beach. 
No phantom this, but a real ship of iron plates and frame, fighting her 
last fight for life. And now three rollers only surged between her and 
the boiling surf, and every black line of her stood out sharp from the 
white hell of waters in which she swam. Ah! had she but the merest 
rag of a sail to set to the gathering wind she might yet have lived ; 
but how could her bare poles withstand the remorseless “send” of the 
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seas that set her shorewards? Nothing could save her now. With the 
wrecker’s instinct the villagers had run to the bluff where Sharktooth 
danced his dance of triumph, and their shouts were borne to him by the 
wind. He turned upon them savagely and cried: “ Away with you— 
the ship is mine! A gift to me alone! Away with you!” And while 
he snarled at them the greatest roller of them all surged over the 
doomed hull, lifted her like a drifting straw, poised her for a moment 
over the cruel reef, and then thundered down upon the land with a 
crash that shook the Island to its base. In the back-suck the poor 
battered hull careened seawards, the next wave lifted her and dropped 
her on the rock with a grinding thud, and the third failed to lift her at 
all, but washed through her broken sides and left her stranded for ever. 

In this wonder the women and children had joined the men, and 
the destruction of the village was forgotten. The tide had burst its 
appointed bounds. Each pursuing wave had swept higher among the 
trees ; but after huts had been broken up, submerged, and buried in 
sand and wrack, three feet of eddying water covered the floor of the 
church ; the village was gone. 

Things now began to wash ashore from the wreck—a water-cask and 
an oar, bearing the name “ Altmore,” two gratings, and a few empty 
bottles from the steward’s pantry. Upon each of these prizes the 
villagers pounced, heedless of the imprecations of the man who claimed 
the ship and all she held. So busy were they all that none noted what 
was passing on the wreck. There was life about her still: two men 
clinging to the wreckage of the bulwarks gazed at the wild shore and 
the wilder band of wreckers. An antiquated copy of the sailing 
directions had told them all they wanted to know of Fiji, of the horrors 
of the old time of pillage and cannibalism, and, far before trusting 
themselves on that beach, they preferred the crazy hull as long as she 
would hold together. They were wrong, of course. The men of Waya 
would have seized the cargo, and have shared it generously with their 
shipwrecked guests. 

So hour followed hour, until, late in the afternoon, the wind had 
abated, and the ebb had left the water on the reef scarce shoulder- 
deep. It was time for the villagers, unless they would be benighted, 
to bring the shipwrecked crew to a place of safety, for in the next 
high tide the ship might go to pieces. But the mad stranger barred 
the way, standing knee-deep, and striking at all who would wade 
out towards his ship. Then, it seemed to the sailors that the time 
N 2 
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had come to try their strength. One of these savages was wading out 
to the ship, and the wind bore his wild cries faintly to them. It was 
Sharktooth, frenzied by those who would rob him of his own, coming 
out to take possession of the gift of the Immortals. On he came, 
and the sailors, taking him for the leader of a body of assailants, 
caught up weapons and prepared to receive him. 

The wind and tide bore him swiftly to the hull, and he had grasped 
the wreck of the rigging before the sailors hailed him. “ Let go, there!” 
they shouted menacingly in English. 

“My ship!” he shrieked. “This is my ship—a gift to me alone!” 
It was easy to run up the side of his ship as she lay careened ; he never 
stopped to think that any would dispute the justice of his claim; and 
when he reached the sloping deck and felt the joy of possession in his 
soul, he stamped upon the planking and laughed aloud, shouting 
derisive defiance to his rivals on the beach. And as he stood looking 
shorewards, the sailors, supposing the leader of the cannibals to be 
calling his followers to the attack, struck him full on the head with a 
capstan bar. 

“ See,” he was crying at the moment, “the ship is mine!” And he 
fell backwards close to a breach in the combings of the broken hatch, 
and, sliding down the slope of the deck, plunged head foremost into the 
hold, and was seen no more. So the ship was his own at last. 


BASIL THOMSON. 





ANCIENT BOHEMIAN POETRY 


HE sole relics of ancient Bohemian poetry that have attracted 
TT comparatively great attention are not improbably forgeries 
The manuscripts of Griineberg and K6niginhof were supposed to 
have been discovered in the early years of the present century, and from 
the first they excited great interest in Germany as well as in Bohemia ; 
the Bohemian language was at that period almost extinct. It was 
spoken only by the peasantry in the more outlying parts of the country, 
and the few books—principally prayer-books—that then appeared in 
Bohemian were printed in the German characters, so little adapted to a 
Slavonic language. The national rivalry between Slav and Teuton, 
which before and since that time has been the keynote of Bohemian 
history, hardly existed at that moment, and the Germans considered the 
manuscripts as relics of a dead language. Goethe, in a notice of the 
first numbers of the Journal of the Bohemian Museum (1827), welcomed 
the new discoveries with great enthusiasm, and says “that the rich 
remnants of old Bohemian literature, which had never been quite 
forgotten, have thus been added to in our own time.” The great poet 
himself translated one of the poems of the manuscript of Kéniginhof, 
the A ytice (nosegay) into German. 

It is not my purpose to enter here into the question as to the 
authenticity of these poems, which purport to be relics of the heathen 
period in Bohemia. This question—(it has given rise to a prolonged 
controversy, in which even the Professors of the Bohemian University 
at Prague have taken opposite sides)—is still undecided. It is certain 
that during the early (heathen) period of Bohemian history, songs and 
poems existed, not unlike those sung by the people in later times. The 
truth of this is vouched for by the chronicler Cosmas Pragensis, 
Dalimil, and other early Bohemian writers. Should it therefore be 
finally proved that—as asserted by the opponents of the manuscripts— 
Wenceslas Hanka, formerly librarian of the Bohemian Museum, wrote 
these poems, it does not seem improbable to me that Hanka, as was the 
case with the author of the poems of Ossian, had knowledge of some 
old songs still known to the people. 
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The earliest Bohemian poetry, the authenticity of which is 
uncontested, has a decidedly Christian character. Besides two very 
ancient hymns still sung in the Bohemian churches, the early Christian 
period in Bohemia produced a large number of legends: for instance, 
those of St. Dorothy, St. Anselm, St. Prokop, and above all— 
St. Catherine. Perhaps the most curious is the so-called Legend of 
Judas, an intermixture of Christian, Jewish, and heathen (eastern) 
traditions, of which the last-named not improbably found their way to 
Bohemia by means of the Crusades in which the Bohemians took part. 
The date of the Legend of Judas can be approximately fixed by the 
fact that the author mentions the death of the last Prémyslide prince 
(1306) as a contemporary event. Its contents also favour the belief 
that it was not as ancient as some of the other legends referred to 
above. 

Many tales referring to the early life of Judas Iscariot were current 
during the Middle Ages, but some parts of the Bohemian legend, the 
extraordinary similarity of which to the Greek tale of @dipus is 
notable, are not, I think, to be found in the traditions of other 
countries. Thus Judas was the son of Reuben and Ciborea. Huis 
mother having dreamt that her son would be the cause of the ruin 
of the Jewish people, the child was exposed in the “ Island of Skariot.” 
He was there found by the queen of that country, who caused him 
to be educated as her own. Later Judas murders the queen’s son, 
whom he believes to be his brother. He then flies to Palestine, where 
he becomes a great favourite with Pontius Pilate. While riding with 
him, Pilate orders Judas to pluck some apples for him in an orchard. 
Judas obeys his orders, and when an old peasant, the owner of the 
orchard, appears, and attempts to expel the intruder, Judas kills the 
old man, who is no other than Reuben, his father. On Pilate’s advice 
Judas marries the widow to get possession of the orchard. When, 
later, he discovers that he has married his mother, he seeks out Jesus 
Christ to win forgiveness. His treachery and death are told—as far 
as can be judged from the fragments preserved—entirely according to 
the usual Christian tradition. I here give a translation of two of these 
fragments, here, as elsewhere, translating the Bohemian rhymes into 
English prose; an imitation of the very rugged metres used by the 
early Bohemian poets would be difficult and of little value, while an 
attempt at more elaborate versification would totally alter the character 
of these poems :— 
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Whilst he (Judas) walks along the shore with his brother,—Already prepared for 
the evil deed,— He plays with him, near the water,—Then seizes and drowns him— 
To his eternal shame !—He then hurried away,—Recking not the grief of the 
country—Where he had left an evil memory,—He who had killed the heir of the 
land.—There was once great cold—All rivers were frozen—A serpent numbed by 
the cold could not seek refuge,—There where it strove to lie during the frost,—A man 
took it home and revived it,—After a short time the serpent recovered—Brought 
grief to the house where it had been rescued—Following its evil naturé.—The man 
played with the serpent—Thinking of no evil.—The serpent angered and in passion— 
Attacked him hissing savagely.—Being unable to harm him—It poisoned his 
children.—The father cried, the mother groaned.— May every one see, how uncertain 


—Are glory and praise of the world !—How shortly lived—The hope of the Skariotik 
land ! 


Follows that allusion to Bohemia’s sorrow for the loss of the last 
Prémyslide prince. Judas eventually finds his way to Palestine, where 
“King Herod had just fallen and Pilate had ascended the throne in his 
place.” Judas soon becomes his friend ; for :— 


One bad man soon agrees with another—Those of similar nature associate 
readily—For this man like that one inclined—To evil since he had been carried in 
arms.—As soon as they had spoken together—They found pleasure in each other's 
company.—Judas obtained great power at court.—He administered the whole of 
his (Pilate’s) treasury,—Over all his possessions he had authority ;—Briefly said he 
ruled everything—Both at court and in the treasury.—Meanwhile it befell—That 
Pilate rode out with Judas—For pastime, accompanied by a large retinue.—The fruit 
on the apple-trees—Was already ripening—For it was the due season of the year.— 
Though fruit at that time is cheap,—Still as a novelty it is then valuable-—For a 
thing that is new—Is always more agreeable to us than anything else,—And the 
apples had not yet been shaken off the trees.—It then befell that Pilate saw the 
apple-trees,—(When it is fated that a thing should happen—Then everything 
leads up to i:),—He then felt a craving for the apples—Such as surely he had not 
felt for a year.—He ordered Judas to dismount—Saying : “Go, let some of these 
apples be shaken off the tree !”—Hardly had he given his order—When Judas 
jumped over the wall.—He who was courageous,—He desired to prove to his master 
his zeal ;—And besides he was diligent,—Wishing in everything to be obedient.— 
Having arrived, apples in numbers—He took as he wished, when he saw Reuben— 
His father, who, in his orchard—To his doom, was then walking.—A man already 
aged, he said :—“Young man, why hast thou broken my apple-trees ?—If some 
one has ordered thee to do this,—He has acted unfairly towards me.—Had some 
one come here (and asked me)—I should have given him as many apples as he 
wished,—If only he had not damaged my apple-trees !”—He (Judas) took no heed 
of his words ;—He drew his sword and stabbed him—Saying :—“ How proud he is 
of his apple-trees !—He considers me his equal,—Speaking so scornfully to me !”— 
Quickly Reuben then expired ;—His wife hurried to the spot in tears,—Pilate asks 
what has happened.—Judas began to speak,—Pilate did not allow him to finish his 
speech, —“ Heed not this,” he said —“ If only the fruit has not been taken away from 
you.—If the peasant is dead—You will obtain his wife and his fortune.”—Reuben 
was buried,—Judas married his widow,—She that was his own mother.—Mark ye 
that that happened,—Which no man considered possible !—He who thinks not 
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of his salvation—Nor heeds the grace of God—Gathering riches, as many as he 
can,—Does everything to ruin his soul.—But when sickness seizes on you,—Then 
only do you see—Wherein man’s true happiness consists.—The glory of Judas ever 
increased,—As did his riches and his favour with his prince.—He lived as one who 
was always banqueting,—His wealth ever became greater,—But his heart was ever 
unscrupulous.—Though he was avaricious,—Claiming everything as his own,—Yet 
he demanded respect from all.—What do you aim at, unworthy servant,—Do you 
think that long you will be thus honoured ?—You have opened on yourself the gates 
of hell,—You are an evil thief to your own soul.—Where will those coins go— 
Which so greedily you crave ?—Through them you will inherit hell.—Remember that 
the time for you is near,—The time to rise from the banquet and go home,—The time 
to pass on your dish to another. 


The thoroughly heathen—epicurean—character of the simile contained 
in the last words I have quoted forms a curious contrast with the 
sentence that immediately precedes it. As already noted, the Legend 
of Judas has reached us in a very incomplete state. 

Among the poems of a more secular character—though here also 
the religious element is strong—the A/exandreis is probably the oldest. 
Of this also only parts have reached us. The evil work of the 
Jesuit book-destroyers has left its traces in this case, as in that of so 
many ancient Bohemian relics. The deeds of Alexander the Great 
were a favourite subject of medizval writers, and the Bohemian epic 
has of course much in common with the songs of other countries 
treating the same subject: it is indeed an adaptation from the Latin 
poem of Walter of Chatillon, written in the latter part of the twelfth 
century. Yet the Bohemian A/erandreis is not devoid of national 
characteristics. The poem was, in all probability, written during the 
reign of King Premysl Ottokar II. At a moment when that King 
had extended his domination to the Baltic in the north and to the 
Adriatic in the south, the comparison between Ottokar and Alexander, 
frequently met with in contemporary writers, may have helped to 
guide the author in the choice of his subject. Alexander, in this 
poem, is described not only as a Christian and Crusader, but also 
appears with all the attributes of the Bohemian Kings. The Bohemian 
nobles, Jan and Radvan, form part of Alexander’s Court, and the 
ceremonies on the occasion of the King’s entry into Babylon are exactly 
similar to those which then took place at Prague when the Bohemian 
Kings were crowned. The author of the A/exandrets, whose name is 
not known, was undoubtedly a Bohemian noble of high rank : his work 
often shows traces of the great dislike the Bohemian nobles then felt 
for the German inhabitants of the towns. The author attaches great 
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importance to the different ranks of the nobility, and we find princes, 
dukes, margraves, and counts in the contending armies. The many 
battle-pieces and descriptions of single combats, though sometimes 
wonderfully picturesque, are monotonous. I quote the passage in 
which the author describes the single combat between Alexander and 
“ Aristomanes, Prince of India,” and the battle of Arbela :— 


Then the King of Macedonia—Having spurred his horse—Ferociously, like a 
lion, attacked the enemy.—At once he meets a renowned heathen,—Aristomanes of 
India.—He was seated on a camel,—Rushing forward like a hero, lance in hand ;— 
And the King was on his Bucephalus.—Then this heathen meeting the King,—Not 
to his good fortune,—Broke his lance down to the hand,— But he did not harm 
him.—The King, however, struck the camel—Through the armour to the breast,— 
Nor did he miss it;—For the camel was tall,—Also it bounded,—So that from 
beneath—The King’s lance pierced the camel.—lInstantly the camel turned over,— 
As when is overturned—A plane-tree by the force of the wind.—Thus the body of the 
camel—Crashed and fell to the earth.—“ Easy,” cry the Greeks, “easy will be for us 
glory and praise,—Now that our King has obtained such glory.”—The fight was 
stubborn on both sides,—Not few the mortal wounds—They then dealt each other— 
When they first met.—Then the battle-axes, lances—Drew blood like water,—And 
the Greek King rushing at the enemy—Struck at the foolish people.—Meanwhile 
sword, lance, and battle-axe—Aimed at him from all sides—Strike his head ;—Yet his 
mind remains undisturbed.—Thus did he bear himself in fight—As if he had been 
forged out of iron ;—And easy was it for him to bear all blows,—When fortune in 
everything favoured him.—Thus death refrained from him,—Though it struck down 
many of the best men there ;—Faros was the name of one of them,—The second was 
called Eliphas,—And he was Earl of Egypt,—While the former was Margrave of 
Syria ;—Both were valorous men.—A great loss by their deaths—Then befell that 
heathen King,—And indeed all his people,—Who had seen the brave deeds of these 
two.—How many then lost their lives—Striving to strike deeper into the foe’s ranks,— 
Having seen the brave deeds of these two!—For their gigantic strength—Had 
destroyed many Greeks,—While they had struck and pierced and thrust.—But ever 
as was said—Nothing availed the heathens—When they attempted to destroy the 
Greeks :—Everywhere, on the sand, on the grass,—A stream flowed, rendering the 
earth bloody.—-In it lay the wretched men—Like a forest or a grove that has been 
felled ;—On both sides hundreds are killed.—The fourfold gates of hell—Then were 
opened wide.—Such a cry was raised by the devils,—As if they thought the earth had 
decided—To drive them out of hell—Then the ghosts [souls] flew away quickly,— 
Like herds that scatter.—So many fell that day--That they would have been sufficient 
to fill Pluto’s house.—For in that battle rarely was any one spared,—Until the Greeks 
were tired. 


Some of the fragments of the A/exandreis have been discovered but 
now, and have attracted great attention in Bohemia. Of several other 
poems of an epic character parts have also been preserved. 

Among the poems of ancient Bohemia the rhymed history incorrectly 
known as Dalimil’s Chronicle deserves notice. Very little is known 
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with regard to its author, but it appears certain that he was a layman 
and a Bohemian noble of importance. At the time he wrote (1308- 
1320) the antagonism between the Germanised towns of Bohemia and 
the Slavonic nobles was very acute, and the chronicler, like the poet 
of the Alexandrets, displays a good deal of party spirit. This is 
apparent even when Dadimil relates events which have no reference 
to national antagonism. One of the most interesting parts of the 
chronicle is the description of the romantic meeting of Prince Ulrich 
with the peasant-maiden Bozena, who became his wife. Here is an 
excerpt from it :— 


Prince Ulrich was hunting near Postelberg. 

It happened that while he was riding through a village 

He saw a peasant-maiden who was standing by the stream 

Barefooted, and with uncovered shoulders, washing garments. 

The peasant girl was very beautiful, 

And, besides, had modest ways. 

He began to marvel at her beauty, 

And directly he took her for his wife. 

The nobles took his act amiss ; 

The prince spoke :-—The nobles listened with displeasure— 

Often peasants become nobles 

And sons of nobles become peasants. 

For old (= inherited) silver gives nobility 

And often the poverty of a noble is punished by his descending to the rank of a 
peasant. 

We all descend from one father, 

And he ranks as a noble, whose father had much silver. 

And as nobility and peasantry are thus intermingled, 

Bozena shall be my wife. 

Rather would I entrust myself to a Bohemian peasant girl 

Than that I should take a German queen as my wife— 

Every heart clings to its nation.* 

Therefore a German woman would less favour my language : 

A German woman will have German servants, 

German will she teach my children ; 

Then there will be division of languages, 

And thereby certain ruin of the State. 

Lords, you know not your own good 

When you blame me for my marriage. 

Where would you find intercessors 

If you stood before the queen ? 

When he (the prince) had a son by Bozena, 

The name of Bretislav was given to him. 





* Or “language.” The two words are synonymous in early Bohemian. 
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The theories developed by the Prince, which must have appeared 
singular at that period, prove that the ancient Slavonic ideas, which, as 
far as they are known to us, were of a distinctly democratic character, 
still prevailed to a great extent in Bohemia. The intense dislike to the 
German burghers manifested by Bohemian nobles such as the authors 
of the Alexandreis and of Dalimil, contrasting with their decided 
sympathy for the peasantry, whom, according to feudal ideas, they 
should have placed still lower in the social scale, proves that it was 
rather the racial antipathy to an alien people than the pride of the 
noble which caused their repeated invectives against the German 
townsmen ; but this is not the place to pursue this idea further. 
Bohemian poetry of the Dadlzmzl period possesses a considerable number 
of rhymed ballads, most of them relating historical occurrences of the 
fourteenth century: such were the ballads Of William of Zajic, 
Of Ottokar and Zavis, and many others. But to English readers 
by far the most interesting will be the Song of the Battle of Crécy. 
It has—unfortunately only partially — been preserved to us in the 
chronicle of Lupaé¢, which dates fiom the sixteenth century ; but there 
is no doubt that it was written shortly after the battle which it 
describes. What must have been the most interesting part of the 
ballad—the description of the death of King John—has not reached 
us; but the account of the blind King striking right and left at the 
foe, while two knights lead his horse, is very graphic. It may be 
conjectured that the ballad was written by a member of the 
Klingenberg family or by a dependent of that house; for the deeds 
of Henry of Klingenberg, one of the two knights who led King 
John into the English ranks, are specially and repeatedly referred to. 


The fragment which has been preserved begins with King John’s speech 
to Klingenberg :— 


“ Young Klingenberg, I will but speak briefly to you, 
Remember that you had a good father, 
Whom nobody accused of evil 

And who did much good. 

You yourself are a brave knight, 

A good companion, now full-grown. 

I know you will not lead me from the field, 
Lead me rather, I beg you, 

Where I may use my sword !” 

To the King he answered :—“ Have no care, 
Your word as you have spoken it shall remain, 
And your will shall be fulfilled.” 
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“* Pray to God for your soul, 

Spur your horse ; in time I wish to be there, 
Where, once again as friends, 

I trust on the Day of Judgment we shall meet.” 
As he had said, so he did, 

Lord Henry rode beside him ; 

With them a large noble following 

Raising the King’s war-cry. 

In their hearts they felt 

That with their chief 

They could dread no mortal peril. 

The enemies were in fear 

When the Hawk’s Wings* glittered ! 

Then this our noble knight 

Spoke his watchword, “ Prague,” 

And attacked the masses of the enemy 
Fearlessly, like an arrow ; 

The golden bells attached to his horse 
Strongly were shaken, 

And thus the presence of his horse was known. 
Knightly deeds he then performed 

To the grief of his enemies ; 

Deadly wounds he dealt ; 

Through the heavy hostile ranks 

For himself and his horse he pierced his way ; 
He spared neither of his hands, 

With both he struck fiercely at the foe ; 

All whom he could reach 

Were destroyed, cut up, crushed. 

When those who were with him 

Saw his deeds of valour, 

They all still more carefully 

Guarded him in the fight. 

When they met the foe 

They attacked him, 

Performing knightly deeds, 

Striking with dagger, sword, and lance 

With all their strength. 

With their spurs they struck through the veins of their horses. 
Striving to obtain possession of the battlefield 
And still to push forward. 

There the Red Rose blossomed,t 

The centre was of Arabian gold. 


The following lines describe the brave deeds of the different Bohemian 
nobles, who, according to the custom of the time, are designated 








* The ornamentary device which the princes of the house of Luxemburg wore on their 
helmet. 


t+ The Red Rose was the device of the house of Rosenberg. 
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by the arms they bore. These lines are of interest only to students of 
heraldry. Finally :— 


They rushed ever deeper into the enemies’ ranks, 
Every man striving to out-rival his companion ; 
Fearing neither death nor danger, 

Still they rallied round their King. 


And the last words again refer to the deeds of prowess of Henry of 
Klingenberg. 

What we may consider the other principal feature of the poetry of 
the Age of Chivalry also found its expression in Bohemia. The whole- 
sale and systematic destruction of most of the written documents in 
the Bohemian language which took place after the battle of the White 
Mountain, near Prague (1620), renders it very difficult to form a correct 
opinion as to the character of the ancient literature of the land; but 
we may conjecture that, besides the many warlike ballads, many love- 
songs also were written in Bohemia at this period. Some have for- 
tunately been preserved to us. The most interesting of these are the 
so-called Songs before Daybreak (svitanitka), which have a great 
affinity to the French aubades and to the albes of the Provencal 
minstrels. The motives of these songs vary very little. We are 
told of the break of day, of the leave-taking of two lovers which it 
causes, and of the fear they express concerning the “false gossips,” 
inquisitive people or rivals who may be watching them. I will translate 
part of what is considered the most valuable of these daybreak songs :— 


Dear, clear day, how have you surprised me, 
You that have awakened the false gossip. 
The day rises there 

Where two lovers live together ; 

Almighty Lord God 

Deign Thou to guard them. 


From the east a breeze arises 

Trembling over hill and vale, 

The moaning of the woods, their noise and crashing ceases, 
The game flees, the birds scream, 

Everything tells us, everything shows 

That the night has vanished. 


Above us the morning-star has disappeared, 
Far into the distance it has vanished, 
Hastily retiring behind the hills. 

It does not stop ; it wishes to rise higher. 

It is time for us, my beloved, to take leave. 
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The heart of my beloved was aggrieved 
When, rising, she perceived the day-break ; 
Then spake my beloved : 

Why have we two slept so long ? 

Hasten, my beloved, 

Lest disgrace may overtake us. 


Clear daylight is here, I know, 
The sky appears light blue, 

The splendour of the sun is rising ; 
Therefore my heart is in fear. 
Almighty Lord God 

Deign Thou to guard us two. 


The latter part of the poem contains lengthy invectives against 
the “false gossip,” of whom all maids and matrons should beware: 
he who bites like a serpent, whose speech is like honey, though his 
heart is like poison. This part of the poem is inferior to the very 
vivid description of the dawn of day contained in the verses I have 
quoted. The refrain, “ Almighty Lord God,” &c., only occurs three 
times—at the beginning, the middle, and the end of the poem, which, 
therefore, is somewhat of the nature of a triolet. The poem, in all 
probability, dates from the fourteenth century, but its author is 
unknown, as are those of several very similar Songs before Daybreak. 
It has been conjectured, and indeed seems very probable, that these 
songs were composed by Bohemian nobles. 

The political and social revolution which the death of Hus and 
the subsequent wars produced in Bohemia naturally also influenced 
the songs of the country. All the more memorable epochs of Bohemian 
history have produced a rich crop of popular poetry, and this specially 
applies to this the most important period of the annals of the land. 
The enormous majority of the people having adopted the Hussite, or 
Utraquist, Creed, most of the songs were undoubtedly written in 
support of the doctrines of that church. After the forcible suppression 
of Protestantism in Bohemia (1620—1627) these songs and hymns 
were, of course, marked for destruction at the hands of the Catholic 
priests. A certain number of them, however, were preserved—often 
in single manuscript copies—in the public and private libraries ot 
Bohemia ; some of these have been printed recently. 

Far the most interesting, though not one of the oldest, of these 
hymns, is the one beginning with the words, “ All ye warriors of God.” 
The authorship of this song, which by native writers has been called 
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the Bohemian MMarsezllaise of the fifteenth century, has often been 
attributed to John Zizka, the great Bohemian general. The hymn 
was always sung by the Bohemian warriors immediately before 
attacking the foe, and it soon became well known to the Germans. 
We are specially told that at the battle of Tauss (1431), the distant 
sound of this song, which the whole Bohemian army was intoning, 
produced a panic in the German ranks. I have translated the first 
and the last lines of the song :— 

All ye warriors of God, 

Fighters for his law, 

Pray to God for help 


And trust in Him ; 
With Him victory ever will be yours. 


Fear not those, the Lord has said, 

Who would your body harm. 

For love of your fellow-creatures 

He has ordered you to die ; 

Therefore strengthen manfully your hearts. 


Christ will recompense your sorrows, 
Hundredfold repay you. 

Who for him doth lose his life 

Will win eternal bliss. 

Happy he who dies for the truth. 

* * * * * 
Therefore manfully cry out— 

At them ; rush at them ; 

Wield bravely your arms ; 

Pray to your Lord God ; 

Strike and kill, spare none. 


Another Hussite song, dating probably from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, particularly inveighs against the evil deeds of the 
Roman clergy, whose corruption and venality were one, though perhaps 
not the principal, cause of the Hussite movement. The song, which 
was long preserved in manuscript in a public library, has recently been 
printed. It is interesting as a characteristic specimen of the carly 
Hussite songs ; several very similar ones have been preserved, while a 
far greater number have undoubtedly perished. I shall give two short 


extracts :— 
Listen assiduously, 
Weigh it seriously 
What you hear, 
What you see 
Of the priests, then you will understand. 
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For alas! 

They are objects of mockery 
Keeping not their Order’s rules. 
Proudl¥ they walk about 
Misleading the people, 
Resisting the Holy Gospel. 

* * * 


Further on the song tells us that :— 


The lascivious priests 

Strive eagerly 

To equal the laymen in riches 

While they injure the good. 

Many a man knows that one cannot resist the clergy. 
And yet they believe . 

That they lead 

A truly holy life. 

They think not of the Bible, 

And thus they err, 

Holding evil for good. 

Every sacrament they sell ; 

They declare a heretic 

Every one who attempts to hinder them. 
Little do the priests heed 

What the Bible has left (z.¢., taught) us ! 


The lengthy poem continues to give a detailed account of the evil 
deeds which the priests commit while exercising the religious functions 
entrusted to them. 


The Romanist party, though a small minority during about two 
centuries, never quite lost its hold on Bohemia, and several of the 
hymns or songs written in defence of the Roman creed have reached us. 
I will quote a few verses from one that appears to have been very 
popular among the Roman Catholics, and was widely circulated by 
their priests :— 


Rejoice now, holy church, 

Though the damnable rabble oppose you 

Yet your Christian rule will continue, 

Rather will the treacherous band of the heretics perish. 
Woe to you, Hus! 


Malice now has strangled virtue, 

This has happened through Hus, 

He whom Wickliffe brought forth. 

Evil then befell the Bohemian land. 
Woe to you, Hus! 
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Traitors to the Christian creed, 
Hearken, sacrilegious men ! 
Your offerings are unwelcome (to God), 
You are worse than heathens. 

Woe to you, Hus ! 
¥ * * 
You are wanton like bulls, 
Cows, mice, Moors ; 
Murder, robbery, unchristian craft— 
These form your religion. 

Woe to you, Hus ! 


Whatever this singular poem may lack in argumentative force, the 
author possessed an exceptional talent for invective, as will be 
particularly noted in the last lines of my quotation, in which a most 
varied collection of epithets is applied to the unfortunate “ heretics.” 

The century before the battle of the White Mountain, which 
destroyed the liberty and, for a time, also the literature of Bohemia, 
is the period during which Bohemian prose reached its highest 
development ; but its ‘poetry is inferior to that of earlier years. 
The last poet who obtained celebrity was Simon Lomnicky. I have 
elsewhere given translations of some of his verses. His songs in 
celebration of domestic events in the families of his noble patrons, 
particularly that on the death of Lord Peter of Rosenberg, are, perhaps, 
his best work. His political verses are at least curious. Changing his 
opinions with a rapidity astonishing even in a Court Poet, he celebrates 
with equal enthusiasm the Protestant Leader; Frederick of the 
Palatinate, in 1619, and the Catholic Prince, Ferdinand of Austria, in 
1621. The longer, didactic poems of Lomnicky have considerable 
historical interest, but little poetical merit. To this period also belong 
the hymns of Benedict of Nudozer, and Komensky’s Bohemian 
translation of the Psalms. 

It has only been possible to note a few Bohemian writers, and 
many poems of value equal to those mentioned have been omitted. I 
have, for instance, not alluded to Smil of Pardubic, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, to whom he has been compared by Bohemian writers ; 
nor have I dealt with the early satirical verse and the many 
student-songs, some of which are not without poetical merit. Several 
legends and warlike ballads will also bear comparison with those 
here mentioned. My sole purpose has been to direct attention to the 
early poetry of Bohemia, so entirely unknown and yet so worthy of 
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notice. I may mention that the difficulty of acquiring the Bohemian 
language has, I think, been exaggerated. Differing herein from 
the Russian and from the South Slavonic languages, the Latin 
characters are used in Bohemian. The alien words (more frequent in 
ancient than in modern Bohemian) are of German and, in a few cases, 
of French origin, while Russian contains much Tartar, and in the 
South Slavonic languages are elements of Turkish ingredients. 

I shall appropriately conclude these notes by translating the touching 
song which, as is recorded, the Protestant exiles sang when they were 
forced to leave Bohemia after the battle of the White Mountain. 
Many found refuge in Hungary, particularly in the districts near the 
Tatra Mountains :— 

Beautiful in this river, 

The River Vitava,* 

Where we have our home-stead, 
Our beloved land. 

Fair, too, is this city, 

This our city Prague, 

In which our dear family 
Hitherto hath dwelt. 


But what to us now the river, 
What the city too? 

Our road now leads 

Where exile awaits us. 


Nothing have we taken with us, 
Everything is lost. 

We have but our Bible of Kralice,+ 
Our “ Labyrinth of the World.” { 


Tatra, you will receive us, 
Us in our distress ; 

Near you we will die, 
With you leave our ashes. 


LUTZOw. 





* In German, “ Moldau.” 
+ (he first Bible in the Bohemian language was printed at Kralice, in Moravia. 
t The celebrated allegorical poem of Komensky ; see my Bohemia, an Historic1l Sketch. 











CONTEMPORARY HUMAN GODS 


TUDENTS of Primitive Man contend that he was unable to 
S distinguish the nature of a deity from that of human kind. As 
gods had all the passions and weaknesses of men, so men might 
possess all the functions and powers of gods. And such a blessed 
being was worshipped accordingly. The list of examples is imposing, 
drawn from all quarters of the world. Yet one may doubt whether any 
race of men ever believed that a fellow mortal was actually a god in his 
own person—not by descent, but of his own merit. Individuals may 
well have done so, for xumerus stultorum est infinitus. But it is not 
only in the British House of Commons that “the majority has more 
wit than any of its members.” To credit that a king or a priest 
possesses, through his office, the power to coerce gods is quite 
intelligible ; for believers in magic are not extinct, and that is the 
basis of their creed, though they may not suspect it. The worship 
of the Pharaohs is the strongest case, because the Egyptians were 
highly civilised and they had a dogmatic religion as complete as 
could be wished. But Pharaoh was worshipped as the offspring and 
representative of the Sun. In that point of view the practice becomes 
reasonable enough. We have full information about the Egyptians ; 
were our knowledge as complete in other instances they also, perhaps, 
would cease to be unintelligible. Europe believed for many generations 
that the Moslem adored “ Mahound.” Therefore, in applying the title 
“human gods” to certain living men at the present day I do not mean 
to assume that their worshippers regard them as deities in our sense of 
the word. But I do not mean to deny it either. 

It was the account of ’Mlimo, the Matabele god, which set me 
thinking. In that case, however, it is clear enough already that 
the reports were inexact—unless Mr. Orpen misunderstood his Kaffirs. 
His account in The Nineteenth Century does not suggest that he has 
paid much attention to such lore; but for that reason one feels 
confidence in his statement of facts. We were told that ’Mlimo is a 
black man dwelling in a cave, whom the Matabele obey and worship, 
O02 
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personally, as a god. To killa deity of this sort is obvious policy in 
war. “Bear they arms or no,” said A&thelfrith, when Welsh monks 
gathered in their thousands to curse him, “they fight against me 
when they cry to their god against me.” Two brave men identified 
the cave of ’Mlimo, entered it, and shot ’Mlimo ; but ’Mlimo flourished 
just the same, and the Matabele were not depressed. Mr. Orpen’s 
observations, made before the revolt, explain this inconsistency. He 
remarked a curious building on a wooded hill. A Kaffir told him 
gravely that it was the House of ’Mlimo, who made the whole earth 
and everything in it. “He dwells at Matojeni in a rock. No man 
has seen him at any time, but he speaks to people in all languages, 
to each in his own. If you spoke to him he would answer you, 
too, in your own language.” ’Mlimo sent a messenger bidding the 
people raise that curious hut; they had done so, and the messenger, 
named, was living therein—but it was the House of the God. Clearly, 
then, ’Mlimo is a spiritual being “whom no man has seen,” an oracle 
speaking from the rock at Matojeni, who sends his prophets abroad 
gifted with some attributes of divinity. He does not come within our 
purview. Mr. Selous reports a real human deity in Mashonaland. This 
is Mondoro, the “ Lion God,” a very old man at that time; but his 
functions are hereditary. The great chief Mokoto dared not receive 
the traveller until he had permission from this mystic potentate, who is 
the only god of the Mashonas, as Mr. Selous understood, living at 
Zimbabwi. The licence came after a long wait—the chief with whom he 
was staying received instructions to take the white man by the hand 
and lead him to Mokoto. But I have no more information about the 
Lion God of the Mashonas. It is common rumour that the chief of the 
Senoussiya sect of Islam is worshipped by his followers, but we may 
safely pronounce that story absurd. Of all the sons of men, Moslem 
Puritans would be least likely to set up an idol. That is a most 
interesting organisation, assuredly. The Sheikh dwells at Djerboub, the 
old Oasis of Ammon, guarded, they say, by three thousand warriors. 
In Algeria alone he is credited with one hundred and fifty thousand 
disciples sworn to do his bidding: the Khouane of whom we hear from 
time to time. But few are the Europeans who have any real knowledge 
of the sect. 

The Tseang Teen-sze, head of the Taouist faith in China, is a 
human god, if the account of that personage by the Rev. Mr. Cobbold, 
lately Archdeacon of Ningpo, be exact. He, a married man, performing 
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apparently the usual duties of a citizen, is supreme over the gods :— 
“Before any deity in the temple of any Heen city throughout China 
can exercise his functions, he must receive his appointment under the 
seal of this spiritual ruler. When we remember that these cities, more 
than twelve hundred in number, occupy different centres throughout the 
eighteen provinces, or, in other words, that three hundred and sixty 
millions of people come more or less under their influence: that their 
temples, more than any others, on every new and full moon, attract the 
worship of the people and the mandarins—we may gather an idea of the 
significance of the fact stated in two brief lines above.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cobbold gives few details, and I, at least, never 
heard nor read any notice of this most interesting potentate elsewhere. 
For more than a thousand years, as it is stated, the family of Tseang 
has exercised its super-divine power from father to son. It does not 
descend by primogeniture, however. Certain marks upon the body, 
undescribed, point out the son whom Heaven designs—we should rather 
say Fate perhaps, since Heaven is under control of the Tseang dynasty. 
When thus identified, the boy receives the title of his office, Teen-sze, 
‘Divine Messenger,” affixed to the family name, Tseang. We may 
suspect that the claim to a thousand years’ possession of this singular 
authority is much exaggerated. The Chinese love a round number. 
That would carry back too near the origin of the creed, in the sixth 
century. Confucius mentions its founder with respect. It claims to be 
the Religion of Reason, and to set a mortal above the gods is about as 
unreasonable as could be. 

Mr. Cobbold “often longed to wander off in the direction of this 
High Priest’s sanctuary.” Would he had yielded to the impulse! It is 
somewhere in the province of Keangsoo. A number of huge jars stand 
in the courtyard, wherein malignant spirits are confined. For Tseang 
Teen-sze has power over devils also, of course—by the way, Sinologues 
would spell it T‘ien-tze at this date; Mr. Cobbold was a master of 
Chinese, but he studied in the pre-scientific era. It is women especially 
who claim the man-god’s personal assistance when in trouble. Their 
diseases are caused by possession. A Taouist priest identifies the 
fiend, and, upon proper payment, denounces him to Tseang Teen-sze ; 
and that deity, we are told, if the necessary fees be forthcoming, is 
bound to imprison him in one of his jars. 

In March, 1886, M. G. Potanin read an account of his explorations 
in Mongolia before the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. 
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Amongst other interesting matters, it contained a report upon certain 
human gods and goddesses worshipped in that region. There are 
eight of the former, called Gyguens, and two of the latter, called 
Darichous. They live in Buddhist convents, for to that faith they are 
attached, but their wealth is great, and they spend it as they please. 
M. Potanin was told in some districts that the Gyguens live upon tea, 
sugar, and perfumes ; in others that they are gluttons and drunkards 
and so forth. Each account may be true enough locally ; since they are 
chosen by blind chance in babyhood, and irresponsible, some would 
grow into ascetics and some into debauchees. But the natives appear 
to reverence both classes equally. The character or conduct of a 
Gyguen signifies nothing. Who shall criticise the actions of a god? 
All that he does is wise and right, and beyond our comprehension. So 
the Tartars explained. A Koolin Brahman is equally above the laws 
of right and wrong in India. 

The divine essence of a Gyguen passes at death into a child still 
unborn, like that of the Dalai Lama in Thibet. A rainbow appears 
over the tent where its mother dwells—the mother that is to be; and 
deputed Lamas take up their abode in the vicinity to watch and pray. 
M. Potanin shocked his informants once by asking what would happen 
if the baby proved to be a girl? They might have replied by asking 
what would happen if the sun rose in the west? In either case, 
evidently, it would mean that the order of things in heaven and earth 
was overturned. When the blessed infant is old enough to “take 
notice,” clothes and such articles, which belonged to the former Gyguen, 
are laid before him. He is expected to show signs of recognising them, 
and commonly he does not fail; should that disappointment occur, 
however, the trial is postponed until he can speak. It has happened 
that babies did not recognise the once familiar objects even then; they 
are given a third chance after twelve months’ interval, and this time 
they always make the proper demonstrations. The happy event is 
published forthwith amidst rejoicings. Henceforth the resuscitated 
Gyguen lives in his convent palace and does nothing, so far as appears, 
but play the god. In truth, it would be absurdly illogical to offer such 
a being education, but logic has no part in the matter. In some way, 
at least, he commonly learns to read. 

But among these human deities one is supreme: they call him 
Tsagan, “the White Gyguen.” M. Potanin could not obtain an 
audience of this mystic personage, who, as the Tartars awfully declare, 
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holds “the keys of the earth.” But in 1873 Lieut. Matoussovski, an 
officer of the Topographical Survey, was more successful; they did 
not stand on ceremony in dealing with native potentates at that era. 
M. Potanin did good service in transcribing this gentleman’s report. 
In the course of duty he found himself in the neighbourhood of a 
convent called Schar-Soumeh, or Sary-Soumbeh, upon the banks of the 
Kourton river, an affluent of the Kran. Knowing that the Tsagan- 
Gyguen lived there, he sent two Kossacks of his escort and a Kirghis to 
ask audience. They did not return, so he advanced and pitched camp 
opposite the convent, across the river. At midnight the Kirghis 
galloped in upon a stolen horse. The Tsagan indignantly refused to 
take orders from any mortal. He had imprisoned the Kossacks, and 
the Kirghis saved his head by flight. 

M. Matoussovski was not less astonished than irritated by this 
proceeding ; for it appears that the Chinese suzerain had been com- 
pelled to pay no less than two hundred thousand taels five years before 
as indemnity for some.oppression committed by this Gyguen, or his 
predecessor, upon Russian subjects (China treats all these spiritual 
rulers with extreme respect, even assuming responsibility for their 
misdeeds). The lesson had been thrown away, apparently. At dawn 
M. Matoussovski crossed the river—but there is no need to tell the 
devices, amusing enough, by which the Tsagan excused himself for 
arresting the Kossacks, while resolutely declining an interview. At 
length M. Matoussovski wrote that he was obliged to regard this refusal 
as “unfriendly” to the Russian Government: a potent charm which 
English officers are not allowed to use for the gratification of curiosity. 
It answered, of course ; and within an hour he entered the convent with 
a guard of five Kossacks. It is an immense fortress, and the palace, a 
square fort, stands in the midst, with a tower at each angle. There is 
no suggestion of luxury in the slight sketch of furniture. The Tsagan 
wore a long robe of white silk, and white slippers. He was sitting on 
two cushions, turning over the leaves of a book—a man of forty, well- 
grown, and robust, with a lofty forehead and an air of great intelligence. 
If we recall the account given of these demi-gods, their selection, 
training, and authority, the description is inconsistent. One might 
expect to hear of a bloodless ascetic, or a cré¢in, or a brutal debauchee, 
but never of a tall, healthy man, self-possessed, with all his wits about 
him. The Tsagan may be elected on account of his superiority to the 
rest; but experience of humanity leads one to doubt, upon the mere 
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evidence of his portrait, whether the Gyguens can possibly be treated 
when young with the blind deference asserted. They must receive an 
ccucation, and a manly one, for that look of intelligence was not 
deceptive. The talk ran mostly upon frontier business, but the man- 
god offered some shrewd remarks—merrily too. M. Matoussovski spoke 
of a dispute between two Chinese Governors concerning the boundary 
of their respective provinces. The Tsagan laughed outright :—“ You 
ask me how their frontiers run! Why, there is not a spot in all our 
territory which you Russians do not know better than we! Tell me, 
now, what is the distance from here to the River Kalia or to the post 
of Saissang?” M. Matoussovski was able to answer, and his host 
triumphed ruefully. An hour and a half they talked, the interpreters 
meanwhile crouching “on all fours,” their mouths to the ground and 
muffled in their sleeves—an attitude singularly inconvenient for the 
duties they had to perform. In parting the Tsagan strongly urged his 
visitor to go no further east. The country was disturbed, he said— 
impious malefactors paid no regard to his authority ; yet, if anything 
disagreeable happened, the Russian Government would hcld him 
accountable. When M. Matcussovski persisted, he made him promise 
to write both to Pekin and Tashkent that the Tsagan-Gyguen, who 
had warned him, must not be blamed. “Then,” said he, “go where 
you will, but don’t forget to tell them at St. Petersburg that our 
ccuntenances preserved a friendly expression during this interview.” 

Of the Dalai Lama it is not worth while to speak. A man-god 
so familiarly known, yet so imperfectly understood, cannot be discussed 
with profit unless one have special information. But the Bogdor of 
Kurene is somewhat less mysterious. Russian travellers and officials, 
even wandering Englishmen, have seen him; for he takes the air 
freely in his sacred city of Ourga. This also is a Mongolian anomaly, 
but the Bogdor differs widely from the Tsagan-Gyguen. The latter, 
so far as appears, owes no personal allegiance to the Dalai Lama. 
He regards him, perhaps, much as Armenian bishops regarded the 
Pope a century ago: as the Head of the Church, to be reverenced 
profoundly, but not to be consulted. The Bogdor, on the other hand, 
is a representative of the Dalai Lama, chosen, appointed, and despatched 
to Ourga by him, upon demand of the Lamas there. Unlike the 
Tsagan he has no political authority. Neither the Chinese General 
who directs affairs of State nor the Native Prince who governs the 
city consults the Bogdor. He has absolutely nothing to do, it seems, 
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but eat, drink, and be worshipped. Young men can reconcile them- 
selves to such a life, even without the adoration, if their amusements be 
sufficiently varied and exciting; as we see by instances more than 
enough at home. But the representative of the Dalai Lama is not 
to amuse himself. No men, perhaps, are so devoted to religious 
exercises as the Mongols, and their spiritual chief must set an example. 
So the Lamas keep him up to the mark, and allow him no manner of 
distraction excepting liquor. 

Accordingly the Bogdors succeed and vanish at a rate unapproached 
even by the old Deys of Tunis. Five years, it is said, has been the 
average length of their reign for a century past. They come from 
Llassa as boys, chosen probably for their religious yearnings. But 
high feeding and adoration do not encourage that temperament. The 
practice of piety fails to content them usually after awhile. They 
claim a voice in the affairs of the monastery—which is not unreason- 
able, for a god must be better informed than mortals. Above all, 
they seek companionship, as one may say. When those tendencies 
become too pronounced, they disappear. No announcement is made, 
but the devout population look in vain for their Bogdor parading the 
streets with his guard and officers. The pilgrims who swarm in the 
Holy City have to content themselves with worshipping before the 
giant figure of Maidha, the Apostle who converted these regions to 
Buddhism, twelve hundred years ago or more. In due time another 
Bogdor arrives from Llassa—to go through the same development, as 
a rule. But our latest informant, Mr. Julius M. Price, represents the 
man-god flourishing in his time (1893) as an exception. He had 
reached the age of twenty-two, which is very extraordinary; and 
foreign residents — Russians, that is—described him as “a most 
enlightened man, for a Mongol, taking great interest in all modern 
subjects and inventions. He has had his photo taken (for strictly 
private circulation), and keeps a piano in his palace, presented by a 
former Russian Consul.” 

In the mountains dividing Cambodia from Annam lives a people 
whom the French call Chréais, very fair generally, of type more or less 
European. Among them dwell two semi-divine beings entitled the 
Kings of Fire and Water. Once, perhaps, they were real sovereigns, 
in the time when these Chréais held a broad dominion, but now their 
authority is purely spiritual. They are still reverenced far and wide, 
however. Every one in the south of the Indo-Chinese peninsula has 
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heard of the Forest Kings, says M. Moura. As far back as records 
extend, the monarchs of Cambodia have sent them a yearly gift of 
considerable value until the present reign, receiving in acknowledgment 
a great lump of wax and two calabashes, one filled with rice and one 
with sesame. Now, it may be asserted with confidence that these 
Kings are the most mysterious and the most interesting of mortals. 
No European and very few natives have visited their country, but the 
annual exchange of presents claimed attention when the French under- 
took the Protectorate of Cambodia. 

The sacred offices are hereditary. On succeeding to his dignity, 
a King withdraws to a certain tower, where he lives absolutely alone, 
unless upon occasion he attend some ceremony. He cultivates the ground 
like any other peasant ; but the Faithful bring food and necessaries, 
which are placed within his reach. At the end of twelve months he 
withdraws to another tower, where he follows the same course of life. 
There are seven of these holy residences, and when the King has spent 
a year in each, his term is over—he may return to his family. The 
number seven is always suspicious, and the circumstances in general 
recall certain fairy tales; but it is all marvellous, and we must not 
regard improbabilities at this stage of our information. It is reported 
that the Kings die, as a rule, before their term of office ceases, and we 
may believe it—this is a touch of nature in the legend. To be 
regarded as a divinity is a grand position; but it must lose its charm, 
in the course of years, for one who lives all alone in a tower on a 
mountain top. Accordingly, the royal families—there are two of 
them—do not value their privilege. More disheartening even than the 
death of the Kings must be the spectacle of those who survive. They 
are said to be idiotic, mostly. We imagine them pale skeletons, silent 
and scared, strangers to their children, never able to regain easy 
intercourse with mankind. When a throne becomes vacant, the next 
heir often flies to the woods. But he can rarely escape. All the tribe 
turn out in consternation, and, when they have recaptured their god, 
they compel him to serve. 

At the present time the Water King has lost all his prestige among 
the Cambodians, if not among his own people :—“ Ox ne parle guére que du 
Roi de Feu dont les pouvoirs surnaturels ne sont jamais mis en doute ni 
surtout ridiculisés.” But of civil or political authority he has not a trace, 
it would seem. At feasts and marriages and sacrifices in honour of the 
Yan, the tribal fetish, the Kings are invited. They have a place apart. 
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The soil and even the path by which they approach is spread with white 
cotton. At sight of them the people fall prostrate, believing that if 
they failed a storm would desolate the land. Then they crowd behind 
the Kings, touching their robes and shouting with joy. This is really 
all we know as yet concerning the worship or the treatment of these 
strange mortals. But they have in their charge three talismans which 
the Kings even of distant Siam fear and venerate. These are: the 
fruit of a liana, gathered centuries ago, but still green and fresh; a 
rattan, of similar virtue ; and, above all, a fetish sword—that is, a sword 
tenanted by a yan. The Cambodians believe that these objects were 
the regalia of their monarchs in the time when all Cochin China obeyed 
them. They have made various attempts to recover the talismans, 
believing that, with the sword in their possession, their lost empire 
would be regained. The King of Siam also has tried to capture it. 

“De tout temps et jusquau régne actuel,” says M. Moura, the 
Cambodian sovereigns have despatched their yearly tribute to these 
men-gods. It included; generally, a young male elephant richly 
harnessed, brass-wire—treasured throughout the Far East—glass and 
iron ware, cotton stuffs, and superb silks to wrap the holy weapon. 
These articles were forwarded with great ceremony up the River 
Namhong to the limits of the empire. No Cambodian will go 
further, and at this point they were entrusted to the sylvan savages, 
who passed them on from tribe to tribe to their destination. The 
wildest probably would be afraid to loot the goods of the Fire King. 
But Norodon, the reigning monarch, has dropped this immemorial 
custom. It would seem that the presents sent in exchange were once of 
considerable value ; nor were the Kings afraid to send their contribu- 
tions direct, under charge of their own people. But the elephants 
and ivory and horns of rhinoceros were accessories: the significant 
return was that mass of wax and those calabashes of rice and sesame. 
The wax bore an imprint of the Fire King’s middle finger—a mark 
not only of authenticity but also of regard and protection. The 
priests received these objects with all solemnity. Of the wax they 
made candles, to be burnt on great occasions before the images of 
Buddha ; and the rice and sesame were scattered on the ground in 
time of war, or flood, or pestilence, to appease the evil spirits. 

On the whole it appears that human gods are not to be envied. 
Analogy suggests that if we knew more about the Gyguens, it would 
turn out that their existence is not so jovial as it looks. 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 














BARBEY D’AUREVILLY 


““ TN life,” said Barbey d’Aurevilly, “we are strangled between two 
] doors, of which the one is labelled Zoo Soon, the other Too Late.” 
And assuredly none was ever born at so untoward a time as 
the author of Zs Diaboliques. It was not the world that was out 
of joint: that ancient machine obeyed the fortuitous touch of fate 
with as an idle a patience in 1810—the year of Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
birth—as in the callow childhood of Eden. And had its wheels 
perchance been clogged, he was no Hamlet, foredoomed against his 
will to set them right. But what should this Merovingian have 
schemed in the nineteenth century? His was not the imbecile 
temperament which could take a pleasure in the progress of the 
age; he could not dishonour his nature so far as to seek a kinship 
with the century yet unborn. No, without deceit or circumstance 
he knew himself a stranger in a strange epoch; and while he 
acknowledged the misfortune, he repudiated indignantly the disgrace 
of his inapposite appearance. 

Nor was his profession more happily chosen than his epoch. Action 
was the primal necessity of his being. His hand was fashioned to hold 
a sword ; yet fate thrust a pen into his fingers, and he must needs be 
content with the less dangerous, more formidable, weapon. He belonged 
to the race of those who are tricked by their talent as by their 
circumstances into a career of irksome tranquillity. He was fit for 
every stalwart enterprise. Had he found a Sovereign worthy his 
allegiance, he would have dedicated his life and courage to the 
welcome service; had he lived (as he should have lived) in the age 
of chivalry, he would have battered the stubbornest castle for the 
sake of Beauty, he would have endured the fiercest onset for a smile. 
But why should he draw blade from scabbard to defend a Republic 
which he despised, and for which (he said) no artist could ever strike 
a blow? Why should he surrender the lust of words, the glory of a 
coined phrase, for an ignoble cause? Thus, like Carlyle, like Fitz- 
gerald, like many another valiant warrior, he was betrayed by the 
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exaction of literature, his imperious mistress, into a life of inactivity. 
Once more Art conquered predilection, and Art, as always, was justified 
of her victory. Had he been stripped of intelligence he might have 
led a forlorn hope, or driven back his country’s enemies. But a 
restless brain compelled him to avoid the profession which his 
ingenuity continued to glorify, and a hostile environment deprived 
the inevitable defection of remorse. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, then, was a medieval knight driven by a destiny, 
hapless for himself, thrice blessed for us, into the literary life of the 
nineteenth century. But not even his talent persuaded him to accept 
the conventions of his fellows, and he passed his years in arrogant 
isolation, from which he has never emerged. For curiosity has not yet 
prompted his friends to scandal, nor has the prattling tongue of truth 
availed to warp our judgment. His love affairs are unrevealed; his 
dignity remains unsoiled by the prying industry of the pamphleteer. 
Hence we are free to fashion his portrait, as he would have it fashioned, 
from his own books and scanty confessions. And thus we approach 
far nearer reality than we could were we perplexed by the patient 
research and hasty discoveries of the literary rag-picker. For, like all 
writers of strong temperament, he surrendered to his theories without 
a struggle, and he was incapable of excluding either himself or his 
convictions from his romances. Not only does he speak in his 
characters, he comes behind them with a sudden comment ; and while 
you contemplate the fate of /e Chevalier des Touches or PEnsorcelée 
with interest, you are really enlarging your acquaintance with their 
creator. Moreover, he is so near to us that the legend, born of his 
mysterious life, is still fresh ; nor has it yet become, as it will by lapse 
of time, a problem for the serious historian. 

Born in Normandy, at St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, he was endowed with 
the martial ardour of his father, an ancient Chouan. It was his own 
boast that, like Aphrodite, he came from the waves, and was nurtured 
in the foam of the sea. There flowed in his veins the blood of 
fishermen and corsairs, and he describes his uncle, a great drover, as 
the Rob Roy of Cotentin. Such was the ancestry,-in which he 
preserved a legitimate pride, and whose ferocity of action he trans- 
lated into a ferocity of style. To the end of his life he was loyal to 
his country, its tradition and memories ; and the type of his choice was 
the old sea-wolf. “I love these men,” he wrote, “these old gulls, 
disfeathered by the storms, which they have resisted.” And again he 
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recalls the translator of Omar, who knew no worthier rival to Tennyson 
than the captain of his fishing-smack. In after years he enveloped 
his childhood in an atmosphere of romance, not unbecoming one 
whose whole existence was a magnificent and troubled dream. To 
his imagination his father’s house wore a stern, Jansenist aspect. 
His education was entrusted, he would declare, to a grave, fantastic 
Abbé, while horsemanship and the sword were among his earliest 
accomplishments. To foster his skill his father would place a /ouzs on 
the saddle, and the /ouis was his if he leapt over the horse’s back with- 
out dislodging it. But an end soon came to this amiable ease, and 
his father, who hated Paris with a hatred as keen as his son’s love of 
Normandy, sent him to Caen to study law—to Caen, which he after- 
wards described with the tact of sympathy in his Memorandum. An 
inveterate warrior, he could not long remain on terms of amity with that 
other warrior, his father: at seventeen the breach was complete, and, 
forced to sacrifice his ideal of splendid leisure, Barbey d’Aurevilly 
presently sought Paris and the combat of letters. The combat once 
engaged, he fought to the end. The greatest men, he held with his 
Norman pertinacity, are those that yield last; and he retired, at death, 
from the unequal battle, without surrendering an inch of ground. He 
wrote a series of incomparable romances, which, in their rapidity of 
thought and style, suggest the flash of the foil, and into every one of 
which he threw himself and his prejudices. He contributed to the 
journals, which he hated, and which he once called “the railroads of 
falsehood,” without committing a single act of disloyalty to his inflexible 
ideals. He fought, pen in hand, against what he believed the follies and 
vulgarities of the age, and, since he was a solitary conservative among 
the devotees of progress and revolution, he fought alone. It is this 
fight which is the true history of his life. Apart from his intellect 
and ambition, he engaged in no enterprise. He did not travel, for the 
hustling of railroads and of chance companions annoyed him. “There 
is something democratic in travelling,” he said, “a secret love of 
majorities, which should be despised.” And though there are others 
to whom a solitary voyage is the sternest seclusion, he was sincere in 
his opinion and stayed at home. Again and again he reveals, in a 
parenthesis, the tastes, which help an appreciation of his character. 
With the instinct of an artist he hated mountains. “Am I 
descended of the Titans,” he asked, “upon whom they were hurled ?” 
And above all sounds he loved the music of bells:—“ The voices of 
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bronze,” said he, “do not change like the voices of men.” One single 
episode, which reveals his inherited disposition, is still memorable. 
When /Ensorcelée was published, his father, a Chouan, recalled him in 
two words:—“Revenez, Monsieur.” And you know not which to admire 
the more, the grandeur of the father, or the pride of the exiled son. 

He came to a Paris agog with the Romantic Movement ; yet to him 
the Romantic Movement said nothing. He was alone in a hostile 
world with his d:eams of the past, and he could not contemplate the 
universal innovation without horror. On all sides he saw desolation 
and decay. The death of politeness sensibly afflicted him, to whom 
politeness was not only the supreme elegance, but the trustiest weapon 
of life. Of what usc is it, he asked, in this reasonable and utilitarian age? 
Time was it seemed the best rod to keep fools at a distance—a rod that 
spared you the trouble of striking. But it was lost in the prevailing 
insolence, lost with dancing, which was degraded to the polka, with 
horsemanship, which was mere jockeydom—‘“the monkey on horse- 
back”—with fencing, which had degenerated into the art of giving blows. 
Deploring the decadence of manners, he found a yet worse terror 
in politics. He saw encroaching “the boundless folly of universal 
suffrage,” and was convinced that had Judas been alive to-day, he 
would have been a minister. Of equality he had as fierce a horror as 
Carlyle, and yet knew its inevitableness. “ Equality in vice,” he said, 
“makes speedier progress than equality in politics, which advances 
well enough. Where in the world shall we end?” And so he foresaw 
—in 1847—that terrific uniformity, misbegotten child of Democracy, 
which should suppress costume as vainglorious, and convert mankind 
into a brood of indistinguishable vermin. Hating the Age of Lead, he 
was the resolute champion of “great men.” He believed only in what 
was rare: great men, great wit, great character. “The highest praise,” 
he wrote, “that you can give to a diamond, is to say that it is alone,” 
and it was this devotion to the noble and distinguished which shaped 
his opinions and controlled his life. ‘For him, then, there was no 
resource but battle: wherefore he unsheathed his pen, fought with 
fury, and never overstepped in the bitterest combat that boundary of 
convention which it was his contemporaries’ habit to transgress. 

He opposed the Radicals with a confirmed hatred ; and, being a 
Catholic in a world of sceptics, he was set aside by the undiscerning 
as a farceur. His sense of logic induced him to approve the Spanish 
Inquisition, and to applaud his country for the murder of the 
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Huguenots. Yet, after all, it was only the other side of the medal, 
and far more dignified than the “free-thinker’s” smug delight in the 
triumph of his own reason. He contemned the very memory of Luther, 
and it was his constant regret that that Reformer was not burnt 
instead of his books. His criticism is too deeply preoccupied with 
self to be valuable, but its prejudice makes it the more interesting. 
For, if it puts the victim in a false light, it reveals Barbey d’Aurevilly 
in all his~ brilliant fantasy, and becomes in a sense creative. His 
decisions proceed from false premises, carried to extravagant con- 
clusions. He was never capable of isolating the art of literature from 
his manifold creeds and superstitions. A poet who did not agree with 
him upon a question of politics was no poet at all, and he was pre- 
pared to riddle him through and through, with the sharpest of swords, 
dipped in the bitterest of acids. But he directed his campaign with 
so obvious a sincerity, with so nonchalant a disregard for the views of 
the other side, that even his enemies smiled at the onslaught, while 
they recognised the honourable and courageous talent which inspired 
it. He was not of those who conceal their opinions for the sake of 
a shuffling amiability, and his mordant wit gave him a palpable 
advantage in the many controversies wherein he was engaged. He 
judged rather by intuition than by argument, and he was quicker to 
declare his taste than to explain it. In brief, he was not endowed 
with the critica] spirit, and therefore his criticisms have outlived half 
a library of painful analyses. He neither cared to weigh rival 
mediocrities in the balance, nor to establish his predilection upon an 
everlasting foundation. It was combat that he loved, and if he were 
sometimes a rash judge, he was always a brilliant advocate. Thus 
he ridiculed Renan, he despised Michelet, he hated Victor Hugo 
whose Miserables gave his polished invective its finest opportunity. 
And one and all have triumphed over the attack. But the critic was 
as incapable of uprooting his prejudice as of changing his faith, and 
at least he was guiltless of falsifying his impressions. Moreover, he 
was a fine scholar, profoundly versed in many languages. His Norman 
blood gave him a keen sympathy with English literature, which he read 
with a closer insight than any of his countrymen. His admiration for 
Shakespeare was loyal and discerning ; while alone of his generation 
he had a sane appreciation of Byron’s poctry and temperament. For 
the Germans, if you except Heine, he cherished a frank antipathy. 
“They do not write books,” he said: “they only prepare them.” And 
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where will you find a briefer definition of the Teutonic talent? But 
what he most urgently demanded of literature was distinction : 
imagination and fancy were as nothing to him without the tact of 
selection, without the perfect architecture of phrase. Like all those 
to whom the battle is a necessity, he championed his heroes as 
vigorously as he attacked his foes. Those whose superiority won his 
esteem were incapable of wrong. Even when they were deceived, they 
overtopped the rest of the world, for their vision was more false, and 
their fault more splendid, than the vision and virtue of pigmies. Hence, 
also, said he, with excellent understanding, they must necessarily appear 
spiteful, since their implacable eye discovers folly and vice, invisible to 
the less highly gifted. And what he said of others may be said, with 
double truth, of himself. 

He tilted at windmills, but at windmills which often demanded 
demolition, and his age, had it cared to understand him, would have 
recognised a Don Quixote, inspired to sanity. But his age did not 
understand him, and he was far too proud to supply the key to his 
intelligibility. He lived his own life in the remote fastnesses of the 
Rue de Sévres, in a vain solitude. He would imitate the ambition of 
the Persian Kings, and enjoy the majesty of the invisible. It was not 
for him to seek a cheap romance at the edge of an Italian lake. 
Paris and his own province gave him all that he lacked. If he could 
not realise his own ideal of splendour, yet he could dream it. He 
created out of the poor materials at his hand a regal magnificence, and 
living in a world of ideas glorified his modest apartment into a Venetian 
palace. His aspect was worthy his ambition ; the martial insolence 
of his bearing was mitigated by the keen, bitter refinement of the 
inexorable artist. His handsome features, depicted in his portraits, dis-. 
play that nobility, which is Norman and aristocratic, transformed by the 
vague reflectiveness of the poet. The embarrassment of poverty never 
persuaded him to forego the hope of wealth and splendour, nor could 
he regard himself in other than a grandiose environment. The pride 
and aristocracy of his sentiments set him above the trivial annoyances 
of the moment. Were he in debt, he compelled his creditors to 
admiration, and bestowed upon them a friendly patronage, which made 
light of obligations. He would rather dine meagrely at the Maison 
Dorée than gorge in a tavern, which would have disgusted his refine- 
ment ; and Rumour is busy concerning the demands made upon his 
purse by the costly cutlets which his noble vanity compelled him to 
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eat in fitting company. His costume, too, was remarkable and his own. 
Hating the colourlessness of modern life, he adopted the guise of his 
youth, whereto he always remained faithful. His trousers of grey-pearl 
or white are a part of folk-lore, and the full-skirted, tight-waisted 
frock-coat has been celebrated by Goncourt and a hundred others. 

Such was the fashion of his attire, adopted without the slightest pose, 
without the smallest suspicion of false conceit. It was as intimate 
a part of himself as his Catholicism or his inexorable contempt of all 
Republics. And if for seventy years he never changed it, so, too, he 
preserved his opinions inalterable. He was by temperament a soldier 
and a nobleman; he should have controlled limitless wealth and been 
given a constant opportunity of honourable display. But destiny 
opposed his temperament, and it is to his lasting glory that not even 
destiny compelled submission. Age might have touched the seams of 
his.coat, yet he wore it with a courage and distinction which the longest 
purse and the costliest tailor were insufficient to confer. Knowing his 
own foibles, he reverenced the foibles of others. “I have never hated,” 
said he, “a spice of foppery in a man when lack of wit does not com- 
promise him,” and it was one of his dreams to write a treatise’ on the 
follies of great men. That lack of wit never compromised him needs 
not to be said, and it was his triumph to have brought a flash of 
colour into a life which circumstances might have condemned to 
dulness. Whatever was his must be exclusive and apart. His manu- 
scripts, says an enthusiast, were illuminated like missals; his handwriting 
was as fine as Richelieu’s, and it was his amiable whim to write his 
romances in inks of different colour, which might respond to his fancy 
or to the character of the work. 

_ “IT have seen Brummel mad and D’Orsay dying,” he once wrote with 
a certain pride; and it is his peculiar glory to have written the epic of 
Dandyism and of Brummel. This masterpiece is more intimately his 
own than the best of his romances, the fiercest of his criticisms. For 
not only in his life, but in his art, dandyism was a constant obsession. 
Again and again he recurs to his favourite theme, and this immortal 


. treatise is the best commentary on his works as on his career. Dandyism 


he defines as the fruit of vanity, but of vanity which has naught to do 
with the conquest of women. And he esteems it the exclusive product 
of England, and of England under the Regency. The word is as foreign 
to France as that which it expresses, and France, he thinks, will never 
share.this vanity with England. “We may reflect all colours, but the 
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chameleon cannot reflect white, and white, for peoples, is the force of 
their originality.” And again :—“ It is the force of English originality 
impressing itself upon human vanity—that vanity anchored even to the 
heart of scullions, compared to which the contempt of Pascal is but 
a blind insolence—which produces that which is called Dandyism.” 
And thereafter he analyses the quality with a fineness of perception and 
a closeness of argument which are incomparable. Richelieu was not a 
dandy, since his prowess in the field, his astuteness in the council, 
modified his vanity. Even Pascal, his favourite Pascal, was separated 
by his qualities from the majesty of Brummel. The nearest rival to the 
Englishman’s throne is the Prince de Kaunitz, whose “ majestic frivolity 
and fierce egotism” rivalled Brummel’s, and who boasted that he had 
no friend. But even Kaunitz had his moment of failure. He was not 
a dandy, says Barbey d’Aurevilly, when he wore a corset of satin ; but 
he was a dandy when, tu give his hair the exact shade, he passed 
through a suite of rooms, whose length and number he had reckoned, 
while valets, armed with powder-puffs, powdered him as he passed. 
No, all fail to fit the definition, save Brummel himself; and “take 
away the dandy from him, and what remains?” Moreover, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly frees his favourite quality from many a misapprehension. 
“You can be a dandy in a ragged coat,” he says; “it is not the coat 
which walks alone! it is a certain manner of wearing it which makes 
the dandy.” And here you might be persuaded to believe the 
panegyrist himself first cousin of Brummel. For if ever a man knew 
how to glorify a coat by the noble wearing of it, it was he. But you 
remember that the vanity of apparel and aspect was never sufficient 
for him. He was a fighter, a philosopher, a creator of romantic types, 
and if for a moment we pronounced him a dandy, we must pronounce 
him a dandy modified by a dozen accomplishments. Yet he, too, like 
Brummel, was an artist in life, and if his capacity was not limited “to 
the brutal art of putting on a cravat,” it is certain that under other 
circumstances and with a restricted talent he might have attained 
what he proclaims impossible, and acclimatised in France that 
dandyism which Johnson’s Dictionary knew not, and which needed 
for its invention the special circumstances of the Regency. 

At any rate it is his treatise, Du Dandysme et de Georges Brummel, 
which best defines the talent of Barbey d’Aurevilly. It bears to his life 
the same relation which Vathek bore to the career of Beckford. It is 
echoed in his romances, it influences his criticism. The least suspicion 
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of the dandy awakens all his enthusiasm ; and, though he would have 
refused the title to Lord Byron, you are sure that a part of his 
admiration for the master of Newstead Abbey was reserved for the Man 
about Town, for the bosom friend of Scroope Davis, for the extravagant 
who vowed he would rather be Brummel than Napoleon. Thus, also, he 
reverenced D’Orsay, whose nature he finds far more ample and more 
human than the dandyism of Brummel. And yet in his own despite it 
is the dandy in D’Orsay which claims his enthusiasm. This “King of 
amiable benevolence” would have smiled in vain upon the world ; in 
vain would he have thrown his napkin at the officer who spoke evil of 
the Virgin Mary, and fastened a quarrel upon him because he would 
not have a woman insulted in his presence; in vain would he have 
displayed his amazing sympathy; Barbey d’Aurevilly at least would 
have withheld his worship, had there not been added to his benevolence 
the talent of fashion, the genius even of tying a cravat. 

These then were Barbey d’Aurevilly’s heroes, Byron and D’Orsay, 
Pascal, who drove six horses in his carriage, and Joseph de Maistre. 
Thus you may measure the taste of a keen critic and finished gentleman, 
to whom combat was a necessity and honour was inevitable, who never 
wrote a mean line, and who never descended for an instant from his 
lofty ideal of conservative and Catholic aristocracy. So much you 
may learn from: his books and his predilections. You may reconstruct 
from legend or history the outward habit of his life and the costume, 
which made him famous. But his greatest gift died with him: his 
brilliant conversation, the only gift for which he would have sacrificed 
all. Those that have listened to it, agree in admiration, yet none has 
been able to define its excellences, to give the most distant echo of its 
brilliant eloquence. He was a talker, says Rumour, perfect in style, 
quick in wit, various in colour, quenchless in gaiety, and his talk is 
varnished with the elegances he loved so well, with the forlorn hopes 
of faith and fancy he so gallantly led. Yet he has won the fate which 
before all he desired. It was his ideal to be a man of genius, and 
unknown. His works remain to attest his genius, and neither in life 
nor after death was he perplexed by the admiration of the crowd. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND THE RHODES 
COMMITTEE 


AS I write, the year has nearly rolled a full circle since South 
Africa leapt to a bad eminence of notoriety on every side of 
life and interest. In peace and plenty, a year since, diamonds 

were flashing forth from Kimberley, and the gold-stream gushing from 
the Rand; agriculturists and prospectors had met together, and the 
Boer was lying down with the Englishman; when, whisk! and all 
South Africa was a chaos that came nigh to calling European chaos in 
its train. The politics of a whole world trembled ; the finance of two 
continents was jangled ; race feelings shook themselves with an effort 
from lethargy to life ; international high justice and the relative 
thickness of blood to water were your only topics. And I do not for 
one moment propose to enter into any criticism of the circumstances 
which led to, or resulted from, the events of that eventful January. 

Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and their men have been smartly and 
variously tried, They have lived through the stern inquiry of the Cape 
Committee, the rancour of Mr. Labouchere, the circuitous anathema of 
Mr. Arnold Forster (who, as was said of Robert Owen, would seem 
to live in parallelograms and argue in circles). They have even 
survived the eulogy of the Poct Laureate. Some of them are still 
loitering through their unregarded hours in Holloway Gaol, and some, 
amerced of thousands, toil on at the damaged industry of the Rand. 
The incident, for at most it was no more, would seem to be closed on 
every side and count, and most men breathed an Ouf! at the closing 
of it. Roma locuta est : causa est finita. 

Yet, now again, it would seem, we are to have the whole dirty 
clothes-basket turned out anew, and all the half-scabbed wounds 
reopened! Discredit is to be truly and indifferently administered to 
every man, party, and nation concerned or interested. And even in 
England, as far as I hear, plain men are asking themselves and. one 
another, what can be the good of it ? 
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It is not, however, with English or European opinion that I have 
for the moment to concern myself; nor need I deal with the personal 
weakness or the party exigencies which have combined to make us 
regard the new Inquiry as imperative in policy and honour. There is 
another point of view of which, as a rule, but little account is made 
in the Press or the politics of Great Britain: albeit the view of men 
whose lives and interests, whose thought and knowledge, are far more 
vitally associated and more essentially identified with the value at 
stake than those of any insular Briton of us all. I mean the opinion 
of South Africa. Not of the Cape Colony, nor of Natal, nor the Free 
State, nor the Transvaal, nor Rhodesia; not of the Boers or of the 
English ; not even of the Germans or the Portuguese ; but of Africa 
south of the Zambesi, taken as a solidifying, if not a solid, body 
which is ultimately to govern its own destiny. 

I do not for a moment propose or claim to speak as an Afrikander 
authority. I yield to none in final ignorance of the Afrikander mind, 
which is an intricate thing at easiest. But it has happened that in 
the last six months I have met a large diversity of men representing 
every nationality and class in the South Africa I speak of ; and it may 
be worth while for the English proper to hear some echo of their 
thoughts. I think it is. 

Now, your South African, Dutch or English, is, from an Imperial 
standpoint, an ungenial politician. Since the beginning of the century 
until to-day he asks, with enormous justice:—“ What has England 
done for us?” You may point to Kaffirs killed, to tariffs surrendered, 
to other worse surrenders and to humiliations unspeakable. But he 
inconveniently persists in his inquiry as to the benefits he has derived 
from Downing Street. 

It is a dangerous gamble to take our blunders on their issue and 
meet their historical sequence; for a more squalid tale it would be 
hard to reckon. But an Englishman, in sorting out his facts of 
discreditable memory, may at least learn from this history, as from 
others, lessons for to-day and for to-morrow. 

The British House of Commons proposes to hold an inquiry into 
the genesis of the Jameson Raid, the complicity of the British South 
Africa Chartered Company in that Raid, and finally—a wholly irrelevant 
issue—into the general origin and administration of the British South 
Africa Chartered Company in South Africa. What does South Africa 
think of this undertaking? I answer without hesitation that, with the 
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exception of a small official circle in Pretoria—Hollander for the main 
part: not Boer—South Africa is against it to a man. 

These people—blood, race, and politics notwithstanding—are, like 
all colonists, at bottom plainly practical. Honour, faith, and truth they 
hold to in their essence ; but not convention and red tape, nor paramount 
ignorance imposed on local knowledge. 

From Cape Town to the Zambesi they approve the Johannesburg 
discontent (Dutch included); they blame the Jameson Raid; they 
deplore the complicity of Mr. Rhodes. But, say they further :—‘ We 
know all about these things, and the whole world knows, and we don’t 
care who besides. England interfered at the critical moment, and 
though she has not fulfilled the logical engagements of her interference, 
we do not particularly blame her. But that old fever is dying down, 
or dead. Let us alone in mercy, or in wisdom: for your sakes if not for 
ours. There are but two parties to the business, England and South 
Africa ; and unless we ask your intervention, or touch your interests, 
let us alone—or take the consequences!” Thus, to a man almost, 
South Africa. 

Now let us take the various communities which compose this body 
of opinion, and endeavour to find the grounds of their objection to the 
Imperial Committee. There can be no doubt that the chief stimulus 
both of sentiment and reasoning springs from the personality— 
be it good or bad: it matters not to the argument—of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. And it is important to remark that this personality carries 
not so much, perhaps, an absolute and individual as a representative 
value. To the mass of colonists and Afrikanders, Dutch as English, 
Mr. Rhodes represents the idea of the New and Great South Africa, 
be it Imperial, or Federated, or Independent. As with Themistocles 
at Salamis, though every other leader vote for himself as first, not one 
would dream of setting any other than Mr. Rhodes as second. Every 
man in the country will have his fault to find. But, the fault once 
iound, the English Cape colonist will tell you that Mr. Rhodes represents 
tae English idea; the Dutch Cape colonist that he first broke down 
the race barrier, and was just and sympathetic to the old settlers ; the 
Fre State burgher that he brought the railways through his country, 
ani has always been a friend to the Boer; the Transvaaler—always 
excepting Pretoria—that if Mr. Rhodes was wrong in the Raid, 
Mr.Kruger was even more wrong in his dealings with Johannesburg, 
and that if the former closed the North to treks, at least he has 
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left it open to the individual farmer, and has given welcomes and 
facilities in Chartered Territory, even to the touch of rousing British 
jealousy. Natal, reaping where she has not sown, the wealth of 
Kimberley and the Rand, and enriched by the ever-growing stock 
demand of Rhodesia, resents any up-break of the normal development. 
And Rhodesians will tell you frankly that, for all the man’s many 
faults, Rhcdesia, its vast wealth, and its unbounded possibilities hang 
upon Rhodes and Rhodes alone. 

Now, I wish most emphatically to repeat that, in thus stating what I 
conceive to be the opinion of South Africa, 1 say no word as to the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Rhodes himself. Any such criticism, however 
based and proven, would be irrelevant to my argument. It is the 
representative or symbolic value of the man in South African eyes 
that I wish to bring home to the English public. And this I do not 
think I have misstated. Admitting, then, that this Rhodes-represen- 
tative-factor dominates the trend of political opinion on the spot, let us 
consider how the English inquiry is likely to affect that opinion. The 
result of such consideration may be stated very shortly. South Africa 
resents the whole business as unnecessary, mischievous, and, in the 
strictest sense of the word, impertinent. The Jameson Raid is over and 
dead, and South Africa would leave the corpse in its well-earned grave. 
That knowledge of its inception and development which England had fair 
right to ask for has been furnished to the full by the Cape Committee. 
When the Colonial Secretary promised investigation, the Report of that 
Committee had not been published. With the publication of that Report 
the need of any further witness is removed. As to the administration 
of the Chartered Company, its vices and its virtues, the things that it 
has done and left undone, is it in Westminster that you shall learn these 
things? Did you investigate the Opium Question of India in a back 
room in Whitehall? Send out to Rhodesia, if you seek to know—not 
that it’s peculiarly your business—a committee of your own choosing, tc 
see the men who live there and the things they have done and are doing. 
You gird at the stock-jobbing element in it? What other evidence wll 
you get in London but the market side? Come out, and look at roads 
and telegraphs, and houses and farms and mines, and ask every single 
man you meet whether he would rather be under the Charter or the 
Imperial Government. Then go back and report. 

So says South Africa. But, it may be answered in Londa :— 
“South Africa is only South Africa) We are England. We must 
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think of abstract justice, and above all of the enforcement of our own 
idcas, and the effectualising of our own control.” Well: England did 
that something over a century ago, and lost America. England did it 
sixty years ago, and came near to losing Canada. And to-day, to a 
still higher point, the case stands with a difference. Great colonies 
are no longer co/ontg in the Latin sense. Great colonies are consti- 
tuencies of the Empire, of which England is the capital. South 
Africa is to England as Lancashire is to London, and should be as 
solid, and for strength, wealth, and prosperity as interdependent. For 
despite its heterogeneity, its history, and its untold problems of difficulty 
and danger, South Africa may yet, and probably will, be the greatest 
over-sea dominion that England has founded and maintained. 

Only England must be wise in moments of critical time. Anda 
moment of critical time is to-day. 

HENRY CUST. 





WHAT TO DO WITH RHODESIA 


T is two years since I travelled through Rhodesia and wrote 
] for my Dutch fellow-countrymen certain reports on the economic 
value of that country to Cape Colony. Mr. Rhodes was then 
Premier of the Cape Colony, commanding an overwhelming majority, 
including the Africander Bond or Dutch Africander party. Nobody 
could then dream or imagine of the Rhodes Cabinet being replaced 
by an opposition too weak to command serious attention. Still less 
was there any idea or desire of revoking the Charter or courting 
Imperial interference or control in things South African, least of all 
in Rhodesia. Scarce a single vor clamantis was then raised against 
Mr. Rhodes’s “dual position.” Every one lauded his policy of opening 
up the North, especially as counteracting the Transvaal’s policy of 
exclusion, and Rhodes was the most popular man in South Africa. 

The case is altered now. Rhodes is no longer Premier of the Cape 
Colony, no longer Managing Director of the British South Africa 
Company. Yea, there are Dutch colonists, and a majority among our 
Republican neighbours, to whom the very name of “Rhodes” is an 
abhorrence now. A few—though, as I shall show, only a very few— 
even wish the Charter to be revoked and superseded by Imperial 
control. What caused this change? What but the Jameson Raid. 

Something in the nature of a political earthquake shook South 
Africa a year ago. Now, in cataclysms of nature the originating 
forces may be discovered and the scope of consequences may be 
measured when the phenomena, which at first startle and rivet atten- 
tion, have subsided. We have a fair explanation of the earthquake at 
Krakatoa and full accounts of its consequences. But of political 
earthquakes the causes and the consequences are more obscure. It 
is, indeed, impossible properly to trace them, if you allow the report 
and the commotion of such a cataclysm to limit your survey. Even 
if you exclude the commotion of the Raid from your mind, it is still 
difficult to restate the general truths of South African politics. Yet, 
sooner or later, this must be done, and the time has, I think, already 
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come for at least a provisional attempt at clearing the air. I cannot 
make this attempt without entering into personal details at greater 
length than is usual; for, in addressing Englishmen in England, I 
must explain who I am. Africander by birth, a Dutch farmer’s son, 
of Huguenot extraction, knowing and sharing the sympathies of my 
people, mixed up with South African politics for the last twenty years, 
and intimately acquainted with all political parties and leading men: 
in some sort I may be called the father of the Africander Bond, 
having devised and drafted its constitution and written on its banner 
“Africa for the Africanders” ; father also of the “Taal,” for I taught 
the Cape Dutch to read and write their own vernacular, framing 
their grammar and dictionary. As the writer of some fifty books 
and pamphlets on political and other subjects, of which over sixty 
thousand are read, I am in close touch with the public mind and 
feeling. As present editor of a daily, a tri-weekly, and a weekly 
paper, of a fortnightly and monthly periodical, and of a yearly 
handbook, with a joint’ circulation of nea-ly twenty thousand, I 
have a finger on the pulse of public opinion. Advocate of the 
Transvaal’s independence after the annexation, and its Superintendent 
of Education for seven years after the retrocession of the country, 
I was at the same time member of the Transvaal Deputation, together 
with President Kruger and General Smit in 1883 and 1884, and a party 
to the London Convention and to the Transvaal Treaties with different 
Powers on the Continent ; the Transvaal’s Special Commissioner on the 
Western Boundary question, in 1884 (N.B.—At that time standing 
over against Mr. Rhodes as Special Commissioner for Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner) ; the staunch advocate of Rhodes’s northern policy 
since the Charter was granted, through whose instrumentality a depu- 
tation of one wine farmer, one grain farmer, and one sheep farmer was 
sent to spy the country north of the Limpopo (which deputation 
reported most favourably), and to whose instrumentality it is mainly 
due that a conflict was avoided between the early pioneers in Charter- 
land and a “Trek” of Dutch farmers from the Transvaal and Free 
State. Lastly, I am an explorer, who personally visited and examined 
the country, and wrote reports on it, which I intend shortly to rearrange 
and republish in book form, translated into English. 

As to the Jameson Raid, I will not forestall the investigations of 
the Select Committee in London: I will neither acquit nor condemn 
Mr. Rhodes before he is heard before that impartial tribunal. ‘It 
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is sufficient, at least for the present, to content ourselves with the 
assurance that the feeling of unrest and ripening revolution at Johan- 
nesburg when 1895 drew to a close, and the presence of troops on 
the western frontier of the Transvaal (I do not speak of the fatal 
act of crossing the border, like a fire-brigade breaking into a house 
before it is on fire) were not the whimsical creations of one or a few 
designing brains, but, in common with all sublunary events, were born 
of environment and predisposing causes. 

Of all futilities, none so futile as weighing and dissecting the motives 
and capacity of the various actors in that drama! Let a Browning 
of the future array Rhodes and Kruger, Rosmead and Hofmeyr, 
Chamberlain and Wiiliam II, Jameson and Lionel Phillips, &c., on 
his stage. This may be literature ; it is not politics—far less history. 
Let ws rather look at the future instead of the past, and endeavour 
to guess what the ultimate issue is likely to be from an environment, 
only modified apparently. The old problem and the actors are the 
same: what of the solution ? 

Note—especially you English—when you come here, whilst literally 
no two men among us Africanders will exactly agree either in their 
estimate of any political act accomplished, still less as to any act to 
be performed, we all wind up our endless argument by references to a 
Utopian Federation anda United South Africa. Sir Bartle Frere and 
General Joubert, confronting each other at Kleinfontein, the one 
annexing the Transvaal and subduing the Zulus, the other pleading 
and fighting for Transvaal independence, both unfurl the banner of 
a “United South Africa.” Kruger, with his exclusive Holiander 
régime, and Rhodes, with his northern policy, both claim to be fighting 
the cause of the unification or confederation of our different States 
and Colonies. Africander Bond and South African League both 
rally round the standard of Unity. Yea, Commandant Cronjé and 
Dr. Jameson, fighting at Doornkop, both plead to be furthering the 
interests of South African Unity. That is the political Fairyland ; but 
no Jack has yet been found with the blue bean for growing a stalk 
that will reach it in the clouds. 

But, stay! A somewhat newer factor does now enter the arena 
of South African politics: Rhodesia, which, in the hands of one of 
the old political actors, may change his political value and expand 
almost miraculously beneath his hand. Here a young South Africa 
arises alongside the old—young Rhodesia alongside the old Transvaal. 
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The Transvaal, under its present Hollander régzme, is the last fastness 
of antiquated, medizval legislation and impossible, fossilised adminis- 
tration—e.g., its corrupt Concession Policy, its Press and its Alien 
Expulsion laws. There may be, nay, there is, a touch of romance in 
such clinging to a doomed stage of civilisation. But doomed it is, as 
the herds over which rinderpest is at present hanging: the sole prop 
of an industry to which all else has been sacrificed. 

And alongside the Transvaal, which embodies everything that is 
old, you have a young Rhodesia! Yea, with the faults of a young 
country, which can be set against the frailties of an old country ; with 
the faults, but also with the fire and beauty, of youth. Picture to 
yourselves that young country, pioneer of pioneers, the advanced guard 
of civilisation, ever pointing northwards to the vast interior as the 
land of the future, the only open country for Europe’s over-population 
and over-production, and with the other hand beckoning and attracting 
the more enlightened and the more enterprising sons of civilised South 
Africa—the young Boer of the Transvaal, the Free State, Cape Colony— 
alongside with the European trader and American and Australian gold- 
digger: picture this, and you get the compelling force which will knead 
together the political aspirations of the South African States, and 
bring them into closer touch with the modern development of the 
outer world. And under whose master hand, and according to what 
model, is that future to be shaped? Time alone can fully answer the 
question. But, perhaps, I may be allowed to express an opinion from 
a Cape Colonial, nay, rather from a South African, point of view. 

What to do with Rhodesia? That will be a question shortly to be 
answered in England. Well, then, what? Hand the country back to 
the Matabele, to use the telegraph wires for arm-rings, and the offices 
for goat-kraals? Call Lobengula back from his grave to renew his 
reign of barbarism and cruelty? Even were it possible, the staunchest 
negrophilist would not advocate such a retrogressive course. What, 
then? Hand the country over to the Cape Colony? Yes: provided 
the Colony be willing to take it, together with a burden of some dozen 
millions ; and provided, moreover, the population of the country itself 
be in favour of such annexation. But every novice in South African 
politics knows that neither condition will be fulfilled. Remains that 
Rhodesia be developed either under the Charter or as a Crown Colony. 
Now, taking a plebiscite of all European inhabitants of South Africa, 
including the Republics and Rhodesia, nine-tenths at least will prefer 
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the Charter to Imperial control, and that for the twofold reason, or 
rather fear (1) that the renewal of the Imperial factor may still more . 
complicate our relations, and thus bar our aim at a United South 
Africa; and (2) that the serious mistakes committed in the past by 
Imperial rule, may be repeated, and the misunderstanding renewed 
between our Colonies and States and the Home Government, between 
the European races mutually, and between Europeans and natives in 
South Africa. 

There is only to be reckoned with the feeling of unrest on the part 
of the Republics : that in view of the Jameson Raid, the Charter control 
may be a source of danger to the future peace of South Africa. But 
against this sufficient guarantee has already been given by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. The wish, then, of 
South Africans in general may be represented to England in a few 
words :—Kindly do not thwart our arduous endeavours towards the 
realisation of our dreams of a United South Africa by any further 
introduction of the Imperial factor than is absolutely necessary 
Rather allow us to work out our own salvation. 

But where is the man to undertake the Herculean task of developing 
the vast territories of the North, so that they may beneficially react on 
other States and Colonies, and accelerate the unification or confederation 
of South Africa? Will the same hand that laid the foundation of this 
vast structure also bring forth the headstone thereof with shoutings, 
crying, “ Grace, grace unto it”? Time will show. Much will depend 
upon the findings of the Select Committee in England. Many of us 
are watching the play. 


D. F. Du Toit. 
Paarl, Cape Colony. 





GERMAN POLICY IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


BOUT 1884 Germany began to think that she, too, might be 
A stirring in Eastern Central Africa. In ’86 a German cruiser, 
the “ Guetsenau,” was for the first time seen in East African 
waters. Those waters Germany proceeded so to trouble that we, 
having been since ’74 the dominating influence in Zanzibar, were 
suddenly inspired to break faith with France, throw over our protégé 
the Sultan, and submit to the interference in East African affairs 
of a nation utterly unknown in East Africa. We looked on, with 
complacency, while Germany forged herself a Colony with fire and 
sword. We did more, indeed: instead of throttling her design ere it 
could take shape, we acquiesced in her pretensions, owned that her 
right was equal to our own, and even assisted her to effect a lodgment 
at the expense of ourselves. In the following pages I purpose to show 
how she has repaid our very fatuous trust. 

Never, probably, in the world’s history did any nation enter on the 
work of colonisation with the zest of Germany in East Africa. Never 
did any nation so quickly abate her enthusiasm on finding her 
efforts not instantly crowned with success. Following the example 
of Great Britain, and of Belgium, she commenced operations by 
delegating the government of her sphere to a Chartered Company, 
which Company was gifted with powers almost supreme, and was 
accorded every possible support and assistance from home. Headed 
by Major von Wissmann, who had done much to stimulate German 
interest in Africa, it lost no time in applying itself to the gratifying 
task of teaching Arabs and natives the greatness of the “ Wadaytchi.” 
Punitive expeditions were despatched in all directions; Arab and native 
strongholds were captured and destroyed; prisoners were made and 
loot was taken ; Bushiri, the chief Arab insurgent, was hanged, as also 
were a great many other Arabs and Waswahili; and in time the 
coast-lands, at least, were reduced to subjection. Meanwhile, however, 
the Company itself went under: when the Administration of its territory 
reverted to the Home Government. And this brings us to about the 
latter end of ’9o. 
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It would have been thought that a nation like Germany, with her 
enormous standing army, and with but a single colony to manage, 
would have thrown her whole weight into the scheme, and sent out 
an expeditionary force, at the very least as strong as the French to 
Madagascar, or the Portuguese to East Africa, or as our own to the 
Sudan. But she did nothing of the kind: she set to work in a very 
small way, and had she been let alone, it is possible that she would 
not have established herself in Africa until this day. Not till she took 
over the administration of her territory, did she begin to understand 
what colonising means. Hitherto she had had no such experience. 
She had not the art of ruling native races; she had yet to learn to 
apply the “suaviter in modo” in dealing with them, before resorting 
to the “fortiter in re” ; moreover, she was scattering money broadcast 
and getting no return for it. True it is, that her East African army 
had only consisted of a few European officers and a body of native 
irregulars—Sudanese from Northern Africa, and a couple of hundred 
raw natives from Inhambane, in Portuguese territory, to the southward. 
But, even so, great or small the outlay, everything had gone out, and 
nothing had come in: so that she must perforce consider how best 
to establish a commercial basis, and contrive a revenue for the 
payment of current expenditure. And at this time German opinion, 
which had been loudly in favour of the movement in East Africa, 
began to waver. The Socialists and others took to denouncing the 
scheme—which was known not to be approved by Prince Bismarck 
—with vehemence and with persistency ; when the question of 
further grants-in-aid came before the Reichstag, the vote was 
vigorously opposed ; and at last the Government was reduced to such 
straits that Major von Wissmann was recalled: ostensibly to give 
advice as regards the future line of policy; in reality, it is believed, 
to make room for another Governor. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were pending between Great Britain and 
Germany with regard to their several boundaries, and more especially 
as regards the question which should retain possession of Zanzibar and 
Pemba ; and after long delay, and much bluster in the German Press, all 
the points at issue were settled. It was agreed that we should retain 
Zanzibar and Pemba as a Protectorate, and that Germany, in return for 
her “claims” on these, should take over Heligoland, together with— 
among other items—the rich cattle country of the Awanyakyusa, 
to the north of the Songwi River, which now forms the frontier 
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line between the British Central Africa Protectorate (to the west of 
Lake Nyasa) and German East Africa. Now, the value of the German 
“claims” on Zanzibar was absolutely nil; and as for the Awanyakyusa 
country, British travellers and traders were there at least twelve years 
before any German so much as set eyes on it (the present writer was 
one of a hunting party there in ’83, and a trading station and a 
missionary station had then been established a year or more). In fact, 
had we acted up to our tradition, we should have surrendered neither, 
But, having decided to let one go, we did well and wisely to retain 
Zanzibar, which represents the interest of a very large number of 
wealthy British India merchants, most of them trading directly with 
Bombay and with the mainland opposite, and thus bringing India into 
direct mercantile touch with equatorial Africa. 

Baron von Soden had succeeded Major von Wissmann as Governor 
of German East Africa; and, though he had done something for 
the colony itself—especially on the sea-coast—he had done nothing 
in the way of making trade. Dar-es-Salaam, the chief port and 
the headquarters of the Government, was now a model settlement, 
with a fine wide roadway and some half dozen large airy Government 
buildings north of the bay. It is a capital harbour—a lagoon in 
fact—though a small one, and very pretty, being as it were walled 
in with cocoa-nut palms and other green vegetation. But as a port of 
commerce—above all, as the chief port of German East Africa—it 
was, and is, a failure. At Zanzibar, for instance, it was nothing 
out of the way to see five or six big steamers discharging and taking in 
cargo, with a couple of hundreds of dhows, some at work, some idle ; in 
addition to such fixtures as the Sultan’s fleet of five old mail-steamers 
and such later purchases as the “ Kz/wa” and “ Barawa,” the corvette 
“ Glasgow” (Her Majesty’s gift to H.H. Sayid Barghash), the British 
squadron some two or three strong, a French man-of-war, and, some- 
times, a German gunboat. But at Dar-es-Salaam—where the arrival 
of the German mail steamer was observed as a general holiday— 
perhaps not one ship of any tonnage was on view. Indeed, when 
the present writer visited the port in ’94, it was fully occupied by 
the German liner “ Reichstag,’ on which he was a passenger, a 
Government launch, and two dhows: at Tanga, a port of at least 
equal rank with Dar-es-Salaam (it is the terminus of the Victoria 
Nyanza Railway), the said “ Reichstag” was the only ship in harbour. 
Plainly there was something wrong in the State; for Germany had 
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done a great deal to give her colony a fair start, and, among other 
achievements, had established and subsidised a line of steamships to 
ply between Germany and East Africa. The ships of this line—the 
German East African—were doing well enough, but sot out of German 
East Africa. They took out good freights, but these were almost 
wholly of German Government cargo, for German East Africa; 
merchandise for Zanzibar and the Portuguese ports to the southward— 
notably Chinde—destined for British Central Africa ; and merchandise 
for Beira, destined for the sphere of the British South Africa Company 
to the westward. They took home full freights—ot from German 
East Africa but—from Zanzibar.* 

It is a platitude that “Germany cannot colonise,” however good 
colonists Germans make in the colonies of other nations—as, for 
instance, in Natal; and, thus far, the hypothesis may be stated on the 
strength of what she has done in East and West Africa alike. Her 
chief cause of failure is without doubt her ill-advised policy towards 
the coloured races under her rule. From the first it has been a 
policy of offensive distinction between white subjects and black, the 
line of distinction being co/our, not—as with ourselves—intellectual 
worth or relative social standing. Arabs, Indians, and African negroes 
are all included in the one category—to use the favourite expression 
of many German officials—of “Black Swine.” No chance is lost of 
rubbing this into them at every turn: until the belief has taken root 
that there is one law for the German, another for the native—which, 
indeed, about hits the mark. Again, German officials are often cruel ; 
are occasionally brutal. There is, for instance, the case of the high 
official in West Africa, whose atrocities in flogging women caused: 
such a sensation throughout the civilised world a few years back; and 
there is the case of the high official in East Africa, who seems not to 
have stopped short of downright murder. The worst of it is, much of 
the stigma attaching to these abominable doings is Germany’s own. 
Instead of punishing her representatives, and making examples of 
them, she has publicly condoned their crimes: in the former case the 
offender got off with a fine, and was not even dismissed the service ; 
in the latter case he has, apparently, been allowed to go altogether’ 





Zanzibar (much of it for Marseilles), having nothing from Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga but some 
German passengers for Germany, and a live hippo. for Amsterdam. 
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* On the trip north, when the writer was on board, the “ Reichstag” shipped a full cargo at 
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unpunished. There are, of “course, German officials who are both 
continent and humane; but, as a rule, they are not, to put it mildly, 
the sort of men to make empires and be beloved of the living raw 
material of which empires are made. They are systematically far too 
severe with the natives: they flog too freely, and too excessively. 
Last and worst, they are all-too prone to tyranny in the modern sense 
of the word. That is, they constantly infringe what are respected by 
decent Governments as the civil liberties of the subject. a 

I have said enough to show that we need not wonder if, under 
such an uncomfortable régime, trade did not develop. There was a 
feeling of insecurity on the part of Germany in Africa occasioned by 
disbelief in, and distrust of, the people under her rule, whcm she could 
not appreciate: there was a feeling of restlessness on their side, 
occasioned by discontent and want of confidence in their rulers whom 
they at once feared and disliked. Thus it was that Germany's presence” 
in Africa had come to assume the form of a military occupation with— 
as it were—the sole object of keeping her subjects in order. With 
this result we are very intimately concerned indeed ; for, as I propose 
to show, Germany has been taking means tq concoct a profit on her 
African investment, and very much at our expense. 

The years ’90-’93 inclusive were a period of extraordinary activity 
in the annexing and the opening up of Africa. Great Britain had 
evolved two Chartered Companies—the British East Africa and the 
British South Africa; and—to say nothing of work in her own 
colonies—had sent out Mr. H. M. Stanley, with the largest expedi- 
tion ever despatched by private enterprise into the heart of Africa, 
for the relief of Emin Pasha. Belgium had done splendid work in 
opening up the Congo Free State—the darling scheme of His— 
Majesty King Leopold. France had been extending her Empire 
in West Africa, where Britain—in the shape of the Royal Niger 
Company—was running her a neck-and-neck race. Portugal had 
worked wonders for her neglected East African Colony ; had developed 
Lourengo Marques (Delagoa Bay); had completed fifty miles of 
railway from that port to the Transvaal frontier; had established 
and subsidised a new line of steamships—the “Mala Real”— 
plying between Lisbon and her African possessions; and was setting 
her hand to other improvements yet. Germany last of all, over 
and above her work on the East Coast, had annexed, and was 
Striving to turn to account, another strip of territory in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Cameroons. Now, the more these Governments applied 
themselves to the work of developing Central Africa, the more it was 
brought home to them that they must follow a concerted line of action, 
and help each other in respect of at least two burning questions—the 
Slave Trade and the Liquor Traffic. The two whose achievement in 
Africa was being worst compromised by those evils were Belgium and 
Britain; and they were the first to move. That is, they conjointly 
took the initiative by convening a Conference, which, at the invitation 
of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, was held at Brussels. This 
Conference, known as the Slave Trade Conference of ’89-90, was 
composed of the Plenipotentiary delegates of all the Governments of 
Europe, and also of the United States of America, the Congo Free 
State, Persia, and the Sultanate of Zanzibar. It sat for some eight 
months, and it resulted in the Brussels Act of ’90, whose hundred 
articles, detailing measures for the suppression of the Slave Trade and 
for the regulation of the traffic in spirituous liquors, were adopted by 
the Powers, which pledged themselves to observe their terms. 

Nothing can be more concise, or more explicit, than the terms of 
Articles VIII, IX, and X ; nor do these leave the least room for the 
evasion or the non-fulfilment of the measures enjoined, unless such 
evasion or such non-fulfilment be done with the deliberate intention 
of ignoring the spirit of the Act. ARTICLE VIII so exactly deals 
with the situation in Central Africa that its text will bear reproduction 
in full:—“ The experience of ali nations who have intercourse with 
Africa having shown the pernicious and preponderating part played by 
fire-arms in Slave-Trade operations as well as in internal war between 
the native tribes ; and this same experience having clearly proved that 
the preservation of the African populations whose existence it is the 
express wish of the Powers to safeguard is a radical impossibility if 
restrictive measures against the trade in fire-arms and ammunition are 
not established, the Powers decide, in so far as the present state of 
their frontiers permits, that the importation of fire-arms, and especially 
of rifles and improved weapons, as well as of powder, balls, and 
cartridges, is, except in the cases and under the conditions provided 
for in the following Article, prohibited in the territories comprised 
between the 20% parallel of North latitude and the 22.4 parallel of 
South latitude, and extending westward, to the Atlantic Ocean and 
eastward to the Indian Ocean, and its dependencies, comprising the 
islands adjacent to the coast as far as 100 nautical miles from the 
shore.” 
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ARTICLE IX provides for the cases, and conditions, in, and 
under which, such importation is permissible: —“ Independently of 
the measures directly taken by Governments for the arming of the 
public force and the organisation of their defence, individual exceptions 
shall be admitted for persons affording sufficient guarantees that the 
arm and ammunition delivered to them will not be given, assigned, 
or sold to third persons, and for travellers provided with a declaration 
of their Government stating that the weapon and ammunition are 
destined exclusively for their personal defence.” It also provides for 
the establishment of Government depédts, wherein all such arms and 
ammunition are to be stored, and wherefrom no withdrawal of arms 
and ammunition can take place without the authorisation of the 
Government. Its last clause stipulates :—“ At each withdrawal of 
arms and ammunition of this kind for sale, the local authorities 
shall determine the regions in which these arms and ammunition may 
be sold. The regions infected by the Slave Trade shall always be 
excluded.” 


ARTICLE X contains the important proviso that :—‘ The 
Governments shall take all measures they may deem necessary to 
ensure as complete a fulfilment as possible of the provisions respecting 
the importation, the sale, and transport of fire-arms and ammunition, as 
well as to prevent either the entry or exit thereof by their inland 
frontiers, or the passage thereof to regions where the Slave Trade 
is rife.” 


Now, “the Slave Trade is rife,” in a greater or less degree, 
throughout the length and breadth of German East Africa. It starts at 
such notorious ports of entry and exit as Kilwa and ‘Lindi, on the sea- 
coast, and extends inland to the eastern and northern shores of Lake 
Nyasa, and thence west into Usango, and along the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau frontier, to the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. East of 
Lake Nyasa are the marauding Magwangwara, and among them Rashid 
bin Nasud and other Arabs and “ coast-men” have founded a colony at 
the town of the chief Mhaluli. These Magwangwara have long been 
famous slavers: they periodically raid the Anyanja villages on the 
shores of the lake, and find a ready market for their captures with the 
Arab colony at Mhaluli’s, or with the Arab and Swahili dealers 
who come to buy from Kilwa and Lindi. It was only in August, ’95, 
that the Rev. George Atlay, of the Universities’ Mission, was murdered 
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by a band of Magwangwara raiding slaves for Rashid bin Nasud, on the 
mainland, not far from Likoma Island, the headquarters of the Mission 
on Lake Nyasa. If you refer to the men of the Universities’ Mission on 
.Nyasa, whose sphere of work is the eastern shore of the lake, they will 
tell how the Anyanja villages, visited by their little steamer, “ Char/es 
Janson,” once or twice a week, are raided by bands of Magwangwara or 
Ajawa, and how their converts are kidnapped or killed. It is scarce a 
year since the Rev. W. P. Johnson wrote an account, in a mission 
paper, of how one of these villages (Msumba?) was attacked and 
raided one Sunday morning, the sound of the firing being audible to 
-him, and some of the fugitives actually taking refuge in his church. 
Then, south of the German sphere, in Portuguese territory, and in 
-British territory south of that again, there are the Ajawa, after the 
-Wanyamwezi perhaps the most incorrigible slavers of all. Those 
who are interested in the suppression of the Slave Trade, will have 
followed the operations of the British Central Africa Administration 
against these same Ajawa under their chiefs, Makanjila, Makandanji, 
Zarafi, Mponda, and Liondi, and will know that it took years of 
continuous irregular fighting to subdue or drive them out of British 
territory. Again, it must not be inferred, because the countries east of 
‘Lake Nyasa have been dealt with first in order, that the Slave Trade 
“is necessarily more prevalent there than in any other part of German 
East Africa: very far from it. Other districts as bad, and even worse, 
‘are Usango, to the north of Lake Nyasa, and, of course, the whole 
country east of Lake Tanganyika. Indeed, the Slave Trade exists in 
some degree throughout the zone delimited in the Brussels Act, unless, 
perhaps, in the southernmost portion, viz., from about the sixteenth or 
seventeenth parallel of south latitude. Since the framing of the Act, 
the two Powers whose work must stand first in carrying out its 
provisions are Great Britain and Belgium. Great Britain has taken 
the lead, since in addition to what she has done with her fleet in the 
Red Sea and on the east and west coasts of Africa, she has been 
cutting into the continent from at least half a dozen points at the 
same time ; whereas Belgium has confined her operations to the Congo 
Basin, though—to do her justice—her work there has been achieved 
in what is the very heart of the African Slave Trade. 
I shall, perhaps, convey some faint idea of the difficulties Great 
Britain has had to contend withal if I enumerate the Slaving Centres 
encountered by her on a single line of her advance, viz., that. of British 
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Central Africa. Thereon, in addition to the Ajawa and coast-men 
to the east of Nyasa, there have been more Ajawa to deal with to the 
south-west and west of the lake—those of Kazembe, Chiwaula, and 
Tambala—also Angoni backed by half-caste Portuguese from the 
Zambezi Valley, Achewa, and Jumbe Kisuto’s large colony of 
Waswahili at. Kota-Kota. Then, at Mpata, in Konde, at the north- 
west end of the lake, there were until a few months ago Mlozi and 
Sayid bin Barari (“ Kopa-Kopa”), who, under cover of their “ Tembis,”* 
were long a standing menace to the peace of the country. These two, 
with their coast followers and hordes of armed Wanyamwezi, reinforced 
by caravans to and from the coast making Mpata their halting place 
or base of operations, all through maintained an attitude of defiance 
to the administration of the Protectorate. They carried on their dealing 
and even their raiding in Senga and Uwiza—to the westward—to the 
very end. They sent their caravans of slaves and ivory through 
German East Africa to the coast at Kilwa Kivinji and Lindi. There 
they found a.ready market for them ; and they brought back as many 
guns and as much powder as they wanted. 

There are other Arab settlements in Senga: indeed, that country is 
practically in Arab hands. It has long been a noted hunting-ground 


for slaves, and it is almost a sealed book to Europeans.f A year 
ago a large “Tembi” was in course of construction by an Arab, 
Muhammed bin Sayid, at Kamimbi (some fifteen miles east of the 
Loangwa River), where Kachirikira’s town is, and where for a long 
time another Arab—Salim bin Nasur—resided for the collection of 
slaves and ivory for the coast. There are outlying settlements of 





* A ‘*Tembi” is the type of fortification usually adopted by Arabs and coast-men in 
Central Africa, and is admirably suited for defence against the natives, or indeed any people 
armed only with small-arms, since to such it is indestructible, and practically impregnable. 

It is of square formation with flanking angles, and may be of any size almost: Mlozi’s 
**Tembi” was about two hundred yards long on the face; Mkula’s, in Itawa, about double 
that—if not more. 

It is built of stout poles, about twelve feet long, plinted firmly in the ground, and mudded 
over thickly with stiff earth so as to be bullet-proof to the ordinary rifle, and fire-proof: the 
outer walls are about ten feet high, the inner walls a little lower ; and both are loopholed: the 
roof is of stout poles, thickly covered with rammed earth, and sloped slightly to throw off the 
water. 

All the way round, the ‘‘Tembi” is inhabited and divided into compartments, which 
open one into another: thus the defenders can move along under cover, and can see everything 
going on outside ; whereas assailants, even if they giin a loophole, cannot see to do anything, 
as all is darkness within. 

+ Only two (Mr. James Stewart and Mr. E. J. Glave) have visited it: besides the present 
writer, and they are both dead. 
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Mlozi’s and Sayid bin Barari’s at Kambombo’s town, about two days’ 
journey further down the river. Lastly, there is Mwychum’s large 
and strong “Tembi” at Mwankanka, eighteen miles or so south-west 
of the Loangwa River. Mwychum (who is known to the natives as 
“Kapandasaru”) is a half-bred Arab, who originally came from 
Unyanyembe and settled in Senga some six years back. It was here 
that the writer was fired on and turned back on his journey through 
Senga in September, ’95, at which time there were four caravans of 
slaves bound for the coast in the “Tembi.” These would travel by 
way of Usango (in German territory), and thence south-east to Kilwa.* 

North-west and west from Senga are the Wawemba, who under the 
influence and guidance of Arabs and “coast-men,” and supplied by 
them with guns and powder ad Ud. are the scourge of the western 
Protectorate. They raid every tribe in their neighbourhood, and 
look to their raiding as the means of providing themselves with 
cloth, guns, and powder. They are not well disposed to Europeans, 
nor do they readily admit them into their interior. Dr. Livingstone, 
indeed, and M. Giraud, are the only two who have gone any distance 
among them. As late as October, ’95, they raided the natives on the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika road, some sixty miles from Karonga on Lake 
Nyasa. Major Forbes, of the British South Africa Company, was then 
on his way from Tanganyika to Karonga. Hearing that he was 
coming, the Wawemba—by way of showing their defiance—placed a 
sheet of freshly-stripped bark, with a little heap of powder on it, in his. 
pathway, and sect up three poles hard by, on which were the heads of 
Zochi’s people killed in the raid the night before. 

All the British sphere on Lake Tanganyika, and south and west 
of it as far as the eastern frontier of the Congo State, is very much 
under Arab influence. Indeed, from long and close contact, many 
of the natives have come to adopt Arab ideas and modes of life. 
Itawa is claimed by Abd’allah bin Suleiman bin Ryam as his 
“kingdom.” He is a black Arab and a dependent or agent (\S,) 
of Hamed bin Muhammed, the famous “ Tipu-Tipu,” and “ Mtipura,” 
of the natives of Central Africa. Kavuta, his settlement, comprises one 
—or two—“ Tembis” and two stockaded towns, on open plateau land 
overlooking the Mwambezi River, and the Luwemba Mountains to 





* A small caravan owned by Mwychum was intercepted and captured at Deep Bay in May, 
’93: the leader was imprisoned, e'ght slaves were released, some ivory was confiscated, and 
correspondence addressed tu Kiiwa was seized. 
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the southward. He has a large following of coast-men, Wanyamwezi, 
Manyema, and a host of local people—chiefly Wawemba. ° 

There are at least three or four Arab and Waswahili settlements at 
Liendwe, in the valley of the lower Lufu River: chief among them that 
of Hasan bin Selum, a Baluchi, who died a short time ago. Teleka, of 
Sumbu, on the shores of Tanganyika, just south of the Congo State 
frontier, is a sort of deputy-lieutenant to Abd’allah bin Suleiman, and 
Sumbu is a port for dhows which come there from Ujiji—the great 
slave market and depét on the east coast of the lake—and from ail 
parts. Thirty miles or so south-west of Kavuta is Kalumba, where 
resides Sefu, a coast-man from Unyanyembe. He has a small “ Tembi,” 
and a following of Wanyamwezi, and he pays tribute to Abd’allah bin 
Suleiman, so he complained to the present writer. In Kabwiri, ze. the 
country between Itawa and Lake Mweru, Abd’allah bin Suleiman has 
an agent in Hamisi (otherwise “ Palangwa”), near the Luao River, on 
the shores of Lake Mweru. 


Lastly, there are dotted about Itawa, Kabwiri, and Lunda, a number 
of Wanyamwezi colonies. Their people have long been close followers 
of the Arabs—whose myrmidons they are. These Wanyamwezi (who 
call themselves Ruga-Ruga), when not actually engaged with the Arabs 


on slave-raiding expeditions, live by violence and robbery. They are 
notorious for kidnapping unprotected natives, especially women and 
children, when on the road or when cultivating their plantations, and 
these they sell to the Arabs for slaves. There are several such colonies 
in north-east Itawa; there are one or two between Sumbu and Mkula’s 
town on the Chisela River; there is another, that of Kitope, east of 
the Choma River; there are two more, Kasangawesa’s and another, 
three miles, about, from the mouth of the Luao River, in Kabwiri ; 
there is another twelve miles south of the Kalongwizi River, in Lunda. 
This is a fairly comprehensive list of the active centres of the Slave 
Trade and of its agents in British Central Africa; but it might be 
considerably swollen, especially if the unknown regions of the western 
portion of the Protectorate were dealt with. Such statistics are, 
perhaps, not over-interesting in themselves, but they are necessary to 
my purpose ; and, were I to go into further detail I might write a 
chapter of horrors under every several heading. 

In Article VIII of the Brussels Act “the pernicious and pre- 
ponderating part played by fire-arms in Slave Trade operations as well 
as in internal war between the native tribes ” is an accepted fact. Again, 
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the dire effect of the introduction of firearms and ammunition into 
Central Africa has been pithily stated by Mr. Stanley in his letters to 
The Times in '’93, in response to the urgent appeal of the Belgian, 
Captain Jacques, then besieged in Marungu by the Arabs of the Congo 
State territory. Any one who has seen anything of the natives of 
Central Africa knows that their attitude is instantly changed by the 
achievement of power, and how—in a country where might is right— 
such power is always used for evil. 

If Chimarawonga suddenly becomes possessed of a few guns and a 
keg or two of powder, his first impulse is to use them at the expense 
‘of a rival chief, who has no guns but only bows and arrows. “Tell 
Njarakuwinya I have guns and powder!” is his' message to the 
neighbour with whom he has hitherto lived on terms of amity. Now, 
Njarakuwinya has no mind to quarrel; moreover, he is somewhat 
afraid of Chimarawonga, whose guns and powder has been multiplied 
tenfold by report. He, therefore, replies very diplomatically :—* I am 
Chimarawonga's friend!” He, in fact, politely declines the challenge, 
and sends back a hoe in token of amity—even submission. “Tell 
Njarakuwinya I am poor!” is Chimarawonga’s sole acknowledgment 
of this peace offering. “ Njarakuwinya is also poor,” is the reply, 
“and there is great hunger in his country, but he sends a cow and 
calf to his friend Chimarawonga.” Nevertheless, Njarakuwinya now 
knows that he may expect further trouble: so he prepares to meet 
it by driving all his live stock—cattle, sheep, and goats—into the 
woods; his womenkind prepare for flight; food is taken from the 
granaries, made ready for use, and done up in goatskin bags for 
easy transport; valuables are got together, and either buried or 
concealed in the thickets; every one, in fact, is on the alert, and, 
as like as not, many houses will not be tenanted for some nights to 
come. Well for Njarakuwinya if he and his people get off there! 
The probability is they will not. Indeed, if there are slave-dealers in 
Chimarawonga’s town, it is certain they will not. “Tell Njarakuwinya 
I want cattle, ten, ten, ten!”—is pretty sure to be Chimarawonga’s 
next demand, conveyed by a party of men ominously smacking their 
gun-stocks. But whether it be complied with or not is of little con- 
sequence. The result will be the same in the end. Chimarawonga 
will hot stop until his men have surprised Njarakuwinya’s village 
early some morning, and banged off their guns in the faces of its 
inhabitants, and killed or carried off a number of people. 
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“Do unto others as you hope mot to be done by” is certainly the 
motto of man towards man in Central Africa. Thus it is that in some 
districts the Slave Trade is recruited to a great extent by the natives 
themselves, the Arabs only figuring as dealers. There are others, of 
course, where organised raiding is carried on by the Arabs wholesale : 
for instance, in Senga and Uwiza, and until lately in Itawa, Kabwiri, 
and Lunda—in British Central Africa—and more than all in Manyema 
—in the Congo State to the westward. The horrors of the Slave 
Trade are there enacted in their worst and vilest forms. During 
October, ’91, I was travelling in Itawa, and then saw two-thirds of 
that country depopulated and laid waste by Abd’allah bin Suleiman 
and the combined forces of the Arabs and coast-men to the west 
of the southern half of Tanganyika. What had been the powerful 
kingdom of Nsama and the most northerly branch of the Wawemba 
had been broken up six weeks or s= before; nothing remained but 
the ruins of towns, with human skeletons scattered broadcast among 
broken pots, spilled grain, hearth-stones, broken bows, axe-handles, 
and the feathers of fowls. Between Kavuta and Lake Mweru, four 
days’ journey, I met not a living soul. Now, Kakoma, Nsama’s capital, 
had been a town of eight gateways, fortified with a deep ditch and 
a high, mudded, loop-holed stockade ; and it was only taken after a 
solid three months’ siege. The Arabs sat down and invested it in 
form. They began by building stockades on two faces, and from these 
they dug covered ways to other stockades round towers of poles, 
commanding the town from a distance of some forty yards. Nsama 
himself was killed, and so were several hundreds of his people, who 
made sallies from time to time. Quite two hundred more were 
slaughtered at the taking of the town. I myself counted over four 
hundred skulls (sixty odd in one heap), amongst broken bows and 
arrows and broken spears. Many hundreds of souls more, chiefly 
women and children, were taken off and sold into slavery. “ Hayuko/ 
Nsama ;—Hayuko!” Abdallah bin Suleiman had answered, laughing 
and shaking his head, in reply to my inquiries for Nsama, and my 
route to Kakoma the following day. Truly, Nsama was “ not there” : 
his skull was on a pole at the gateway of the “tembi,” though 
Abd’allah did not tell me so at the time. He died of a bullet wound 
in the leg twenty-four days before his town was taken; but his body 
was exhumed, and his head was taken in triumph to Kavuta. 

During the dry season of ’92, Mlozi, Sayid bin Barari,, Mwychum, 
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and others, combined to invest Chiwali’s town in Senga. It was taken 
after a short siege (in which one of Mlozi’s sons was killed). The 
prisoners were shipped across Lake Nyasa from Deep Bay, in February, 
93. I saw some of them confined in outlying huts in Salim bin 
Najim’s settlement, in Konde, when I was staying with that Arab, 
waiting for the “ Domzra” to take me down the lake in the January 
of that year. Mwychum himself was also staying with Salim bin 
Najim. A year later, the same thing was enacted at Myereka’s town, 
some three days further north in Senga. This time, the inhabitants, 
warned by the fate of Chiwali, made no stand. Still, some were 
killed, and twenty-nine were captured. These last formed part of a 
caravan of two hundred and eleven slaves, owned by Mlozi and 
others, which was afterwards intercepted by Baron von Eltz in 
German territory at the north end of Lake Nyasa on 17th October, ’93. 

Now it is obvious that the only way of stopping these atrocities is to 
put it out of the power of the ruffians who perpetrate them to get what 
they musi have for the work ; namely arms and ammunition. To that 
end all that can be has been done in British Central Africa and— 
presumably, also—in the Congo State. The importation of arms and 
ammunition into British Central Africa for trade purposes is pro- 
hibited. The law, too, is rigorously enforced. No fire-arms, nor 
cartridges, nor gunpowder—not even when they form part of a 
traveller's or sportsman’s kit—are allowed through the ports of entry, 
except by special permit; and that permit is to be had only on 
the signed declaration of the importer that its objects will not be 
sold, assigned, or given to a third person. And each weapon is then 
registered for (if need be) future reference. If any person wish to buy 
or sell a rifle, or gun, or revolver, or cartridges for the same, he can only 
do so ona magistrate’s permit. Apart from the armed forces of the 
Protectorate, nobody is permitted to carry or to use fire-arms without 
a license: a European’s costing one pound, and lasting five years; a 
native’s four shillings, and lasting one year. Travellers passing 
through the Protectorate to the spheres of other Powers are bound by 
these laws ; or any rifles or guns or cartridges they have go through in 
bond under Government seal, the importer making a declaration of 
their destination, &c., &c., at the port of entry. 

It is quite certain that not a gun nor a keg of powder used in the 
raids and sieges I have described was imported through British Central 
Africa. It is almost as certain that none got in from the Congo 
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State. And guns and gunpowder not being procurable in British 
Central Africa and the Congo State, it goes without saying that there 
must be a proportionate increase in the demand for them elsewhere ; 
so that the first consideration for caravans bound for the coast is to sell 
their slaves and ivory where the great desiderata may be got—in 
German East Africa. All the guns and the gunpowder used in the 
aforesaid raids and sieges came in through German East Africa; and 
not by accident, as is often the case in Portuguese territory (where a 
lot of smuggling is done). Yet the Brussels Conference declared all 
arms and ammunition contraband. But German East Africa must 
produce a revenue; and in spite of the Brussels Conference, and to 
the detriment of Britain and Belgium and the other parties to that 
Conference, that revenue is raised by Germany on arms and ammunition 
—over what is, apparently, a Government monopoly. 

All the gunpowder I have come across in my travels during the 
last five or six years in the northern half of the British Protectorate, 
and as far west as the Congo State frontier, has been of German make, 
dull and unglazed, with, in most cases, the manufacturer’s name stamped 
on the kegs. It is put up in five-pound kegs, but ten-pound kegs are 
also used, and occasionally twenty-pound kegs. At either end, the kegs 
bear paper labels, striped black, white, and red. At the one, the label 
bears the German arms, with the words “ Kaiserliches Gouvernement, 
Ost Afrika” printed round them, above and below; at the other is an 
elephant, with the words “ Pulver Fabrik Tinsdal” above it, and with 
“Hamburg” below. Tons and tons a year of this gunpowder are 
launched into the interior of the continent through the German East 
African ports. A single large caravan will take as much as a ton of 
it—sometimes more. A great deal is destined for British Central 
Africa—much more for the Congo State ; for the ivory trade of these 
countries is worth diverting into German channels. That the lives of 
missionaries and traders are thereby imperilled and sacrificed, and the 
tribes are set fighting and raiding, and the Slave Trade is renewed 
and reinspired—all this is as little to the East African German as 
it is to the German at home. 

I first got proof that the German East African Government was a 
party to the importation of arms and gunpowder in the May of ’93. A 
venerable, white-haired Arab, Nasr bin Khadm, then landed at Deep 
Bay from Mwera (Amelia Bay) in German territory opposite, bringing 
with him a caravan some forty strong, with five and twenty loads of 
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trade goods—cloth of divers kinds, gunpowder, arid guns. The gun- 
powder, which amounted to thrée hundred and ninety-five pounds, was 
in five and ten pound kegs, and was labelled as I have said. (I took 
care to secure specimens of the labels.) Nasr bin Khadm (who, so far: 


as I can remember, wrote his name pos wy ou) produced a passport 


from the German East African Government at Kilwa, stamped with the 
Imperial Arms. It stated, amongst other things, that the bearer 
“ Nassar bin Gaddum ” was “ proceeding to Karonga, on Lake Nyasa,’ 
&c., &c. In answer to enquiries, the bearer said that he was going 
on from Karonga into Luwemba, where he had been, before visiting 
the coast. A month later, another caravan landed from German 
territory—it also was from Kilwa. It was owned by two brothers, 
Hamisi bin Shandi—(he was afterwards killed in Mlozi’s “ Tembi,” 
when Mpata was taken by the forces of the Protectorate in December, 
’95)—and Sayidi bin Shandi, Waswahili ; mustered some eighty souls ; 
and carried about fifty loads of cloth, beads, and gunpowder, with 
forty-five guns. The gunpowder amounted to eight hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, and was put up in kegs labelled as aforesaid. 
Worse is to come. Hitherto it had not been possible for us to 
prevent these caravans from proceeding on their way. They had 
come a considerable distance from the coast, and, if they had been 
interfered with, they might very well have combined with the Arabs 
and “coast-men” of the Protectorate (many of whom would have an 
interest in them), and started active hostilities against the Europeans 
at Konde. Had they done so, the European missionaries and traders 
were not in a position to protect themselves, nor were there men 
enough at the disposal of the Government to protect them. They had, 
therefore, to go their ways in peace, despite the trouble and the havoc 
they were importing into the regions beyond. Later, it became 
advisable to close Deep Bay to caravans having fire-arms and gun- 
powder; and this was done at the close of ’93, when a new route 
was at once opened up to them, by which they might proceed into 
British territory, despite the British authorities. The German steamer, 
“ Hermann von Wissmann,” took to ferrying them from the east coast 
of Lake Nyasa, opposite Deep Bay, to the northern bank of the Songwi 
River, which is the boundary line between German East Africa and the 
British sphere west of the lake. They were there landed, and thence 
they crossed the Songwi River into British territory. A short day’s 
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_march, and they were under cover of the Mpata “ Tembis.” . Thus, the 
“ Hermann von Wissmann” came to be employed in the very«traffic 
for the suppression of which she had been built in Europe! Brought 
out by the German Anti-Slavery Society’s expedition to suppress the 
Slave Trade on Lake Tanganyika, at the end of ’92, she was taken 
over by the German Government, and launched on Lake Nyasa instead, 
in ’93! 

A large and heavily-laden caravan, owned by Teleka and Diwani, 
was ferried across in this way. It so happened that a distinguished 
African traveller (since dead, alas!) was also a passenger on board, and 
witnessed the whole affair. He afterwards met the caravan at Mpata, 
and gave the present writer some particulars as to the number of loads’ 
and their contents. Teleka owned to three hundred kegs of powder ; 
also to certain loads of caps, bullets, and flints; so that at the very 
least he had one thousand five hundred pounds of powder, while it is 
tolerably certain that he had a great deal more, a percentage of his 
kegs being ten-pounders. And this is the sort of men these traders 
were. In August, ’92, Teleka (who lives, as I have said, at Sumbu, 
in British territory,.to the west of Lake Tanganyika), in company 
with Diwani, left Itawa with a large caravan of slaves and ivory 
for the coast, at Lindi. Their caravan numbered over three hundred 
souls, the bulk of the slaves being people taken by the Arabs, who 
were then fighting with Captain Jacques, of the Belgian forces, in 
Marungu, which is only a few days’ journey north-west of Sumbu. 
Wishing to avoid the two European stations, Kinyamkolo and Kituta, 
at the south end of Tanganyika, they travelled south into Ulungu, 
and thence through north-eastern Luwemba. At this time, I was 
returning from an attempt to penetrate into Luwemba; and I elected. 
to go back to Lake Mweru by way of Liendwe and Sumbu, neither 
of which places I had seen. Arriving at Chungu’s town, in Ulungu, 
on 17th August, I found that Teleka and Diwani, going the opposite 
way, had preceded me by only four days. From what I could see of 
the huge encampment, and of the route of the host that followed 
it back to Sumbu, I could entertain no doubt as to the sort of traffic 
in which the caravan was engaged. Discarded “ Makongwa” (slave- 
sticks) lay in the path; and at one encampment I noticed a “ Khatari” 
(portable stocks for confining slaves at night in addition to the slave- 
sticks) blood-stained, and bearing the marks of recent use. From 
Luwemba, Teleka and Diwani passed out on to the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
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road. This they followed to Konde, and, after halting at Mpata, 
they went on to Dcep Bay, thence crossing the lake into German 
territory early in December, ’92. They had disposed of their slaves 
and ivory on the coast, and were returning to their homes in the 
interior, when the German steamer conveyed them and their belongings 
to the boundary of the British Protectorate ! 

A month later, the “ Hermann von Wissmann” ferried another 
caravan to the Songwi boundary, that of Salim bin Najim, an Arab 
then living at Konde, some three miles south of Karonga. This man, 
to give him his due, was always friendly to Europeans, and, so far as 
is known, he never engaged in the Slave Trade, though, of course, 
he employed slaves: so that in his case no harm was done. But the 
same cannot be said of the Mpata Colony of half-bred Arabs under 
Mlozi and Sayid bin Barari, nor of any of the other Arabs and coast- 
men who live and travel in the British Protectorate. Mlozi and Sayid 
bin Barari got their supplies of guns and powder from the German 
Fast African ports to the very end. It was this same gunpowder which 
for thirty-six hours flashed in the faces of the Administration Forces, 
when Mpata was taken at the close of ’93. And when Mwewe’s 
“ Tembi,” two days’ journey south of the Nyasa-Tanganyika road, was 
burned in December, ’95, I saw in the chief’s house five empty ten- 
pound kegs, all with the black, white, and red striped labels of the 
Government of German East Africa. 

Thus, on the one hand, Germany is raising a revenue by the importa- 
tion of international contraband goods, and in this way is diverting the 
ivory trade of the spheres of other Powers into her own. On the other, 
she is giving a double impetus to the Slave Trade: she is providing 
guns and gunpowder to carry it on, and she is purchasing the proceeds 
—namely, ivory to swell her revenue, and slaves ravished from the 
spheres of other Powers to till her Arabs’ plantations on the coast. 


Sloe oe y eo} 


